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Although the late Sir George Murray Smith had pre- 
pared four chapters of autobiography which are ap- 
pearing simultaneously in The Cornhill and The Critic, 
it is believed that the London publisher left material 
by which these chapters may be supplemented so as to 
form on the whole an interesting volume of memoirs. 
Surely what has already appeared, dealing as it does 
with the author’s early years as a publisher, and his 
acquaintance with interesting people, is full of prom- 
ise. But what is desired even more than the gossiping 
of authors and kindred reminiscences is the full story 
of how “ The Dictionary of National Biography” was 
projected and carried out. Mr. Smith gave the ven- 
ture, which was very dear to his heart, constant atten- 
tion, and its success from every point of view was the 
great joy of his closing years. It is to be hoped that 
such a story may be forthcoming, for with all the at- 
tributes of entertaining narrative, it would give the 
history and point the moral of one of the greatest lit- 
erary achievements of the age. 


The first collection ever published of the orations 
and addresses delivered by Edward J. Phelps, ex-Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James's, will come from the press 
of Harper & Brothers early in May. A memoir of Mr. 
Phelps ‘has been furnished by John W. Stewart, former 
Governor of Vermont. It is not expected that the ma- 
terial thus brought together will throw any new light 
upon the political and diplomatic questions with which 
Mr. Phelps was identified; as literature, however, and 
as enlightened and judicial views of such international 
questions as the Bering Sea affair and the Monroe 
Doctrine, these speeches form interesting and inspiring 

foot-notes to American history and policy which we 
think no American can without some benefit, 
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in London of a packet containing love letters written 
by Queen Elizabeth. The story has grown to consider- 

able proportions, and its latest supplemented version is 
that the letters are so compromising in character that 
they are to be opened and read only in the presence of 
Edward VII., the Lord Chancellor, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. As the personages mentioned are non- 
commital on the subject, many persons with the mem- 
ory of the “ Baga de Secretis,” “ Casket Letters,” and 
“ King William III.’s Chest ” still fresh in their minds, 
see in the announcement nothing more than the theme 
for a good comic opera of the Gilbertian type. Certain 
conservative literary journals, however, view the mat- 
ter seriously. We know, it is said, all 
about it. 


shall soon 


A comparatively expensive work is “ Life and Let- 
ters of Phillips Brooks,” in two volumes, or in an elab- 
orate “ paper" edition in six. For this reason the pub- 
lishers laid their plans to bring out a number of sets 
which should meet a demand the extent of which had 
been calculated with more than usual care. They were 
mistaken, however. Phillips Brooks as a man had not 
only appealed to the large public with which he came in 
contact, but a larger and more widely diversified pub- 
lie still had, for several years, awaited the book 
through whith it might gain an intimate knowledge of 
the man whom it had admired from afar.~ It is impos- 
sible to conceive how Mr. Allen’s work could have been 
better. It is, perhaps, the highest praise to say that it 
appeals to a public as varied and broad as the hu- 
manity reached by Phillips Brooks himself. After be- 
ing out of print for several days the popular edition 
will next make its appearance in a three-volume set, 
which will, at least, be more convenient than the for- 
mer issue. 


Still another magazine. Its title will be American 
Country Life. It is a little curious that with the de- 
velopment of the so-called nature books no attempt 
has been made in America to reach through a single 
high-class periodical the lover of nature, as well as the 
suburban resident, the amateur farmer, the fruit grow- 
er, the florist, the landscape gardener, and the architect 
of rural homes. Such an attempt will now be made by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. by their new magazine, which 
will make its appearance early in the Autumn. And 
we are informed that an attempt will also be made to 
reach the confirmed urbanite by making the publica- 
tion as attractive to the eye as possible. We should 
say that there was plenty of room for just such a mag- 
azine, a magazine which shall invite the public gener- 
ally to learn something about the various phases of 
country life in an entertaining and thoroughly artistic 
fashion. 


We believe that at the present day there is no edi- 
tion of “‘ Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son” in print in 
America. The plates of the Lippincott’s issue went up 
in the smoke of their Philadelphia fire. An edition 
of the work edited by Charles Strachey and A. Calthrop 
will shortly make its appearance in two volumes from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It has often been 
the subject of comment that the man who was one of 
the most eloquent debaters of his time, a man who won 
distinction for his elegant manners and fine taste, 
should have been content to haye his literary reputa- 
tion go down to posterity resting solely upon a bundle 
of posthumous epistles addressed to an unworthy son. 
Such is the case, however, but when all is said it is the 
philosophy of the letters that lives, and the writer's 
estimate of human nature, which is as true to-day as 
when Dr. Johnson wrote of the collection, “ Take out 
the immorality, and it-should be put into the hands of 
every gentleman.” It should, however, be added that 
this “immorality ’’ passed away with the times in 
which the austere Doctor lived. 


It is of no little importance that the historical 
memoirs written by that voluminous author, John 
Heneage Jesse are soon to make their appearance in an 
appropriate library form which will particularly ap- 
peal to Americans. As a writer in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says: ‘“ They are written with vivacity and 
interest, and are an important contribution to the his- 
tory of England.” They are, too, by no means ephem- 
eral productions, but have stood the test of fifty 
years, and to-day stand pre-eminent among works of 
this character. Although hitherto presented in various 
English editions, some of which are now very rare, 
they have not yet come before an American public with 
the distinction which L, C. Page & Co., the Boston pub- 
lishers, propose to give them. The memoirs will be is- 
sued in two parts of fifteen volumes each, the first of 
which will be ready next June. This will include the 
memoirs of the Court of England during the reigns of 
the Stuarts, the protectorate of Cromwell, the reigns of 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, and the first and 
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ADMIRAL EVANS’S MEMOIRS, 


His Forty Years in the Navy Chronicled in “A 
Sailor’s Log.” 


Reviewed for THE New York Times SaturRDAY REV 
RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM. 


Like the sea itself, the sea with its tempests and 
calms, tossing in unrest under storm winds or spark- 
ling, blue and smiling, in sunlit waves, so has been the 
life for forty years of the author of “ A Sailor’s Log,” 
a true sailorman’s true told with the simple 
frankness of a strong man blood still flows 
warm and red in his veins as when, almost a child, he 
first faced the trials and dangers of the life of_those 
who “go down unto the sea in ships.” 

Though born in Virginia, and, up to the time of his 
admission to the Naval Academy in 1860, brought up 
under the prevailing sentiment of his environment, 
Evans, boy as he was, did not hesitate at the outbreak 
of the rebellion to take the course which, according 
to his lights, his duty pointed out, and in spite of the 
strenuous efforts of his family he remained true to the 
flag he had sworn to defend. The training and edu- 
cation of the young sailors at the Naval Academy dif- 
fered greatly in his day from the present system. As 
he puts it, a sea-officer was not then “ expected to be 
an engineer, a chemist, a scientist, an electrician, a 
lawyer, an artist, &c.,”’ but “ a seaman and gunner with 
only the knowledge ‘of things that pertained to the 
sea,” otherwise many of them “ would not have fol- 
lowed the Navy as a profession,”’ which, one is led to 
believe, was a fortunate thing for the country, as other- 
wise the nation would have lacked scores of officers, 
the peers of any in the world, who, like himself, have 
met the changed conditions of their profession with 
an ability, am intelligence, and a skill which certainly 
must have been largely the fruit of careful professional 
training in their youth. 

While the war of the rebellion was at its height— 
in 1863—Evans’s class was graduated, and the young 
Midshipmen—they were Midshipmen in those days, as 
indeed they are now in fact, even if they are known 
officially as Naval Cadets—found themselves, almost 
at once, whirled on the full tide of that great conflict, 
with “ education not complete, but we knew enough to 
look out for a ship and stop bullets, which were the 
important things.” A 

A cruise in the West Indies, under a commanding 
officer who “ could make himself disagreeable in more 
ways than any man who wore naval uniform,” was one 
full of adventure and weird experiences, which read 
like a romance of the old days on the Spanish Main, 
until bidding good-bye to “‘ yellow fever, rebel sympa- 
thizers, heat, filth, and hard service—the whole out- 
fit—without a pang,”’ the Powhatan sailed homeward 
again to form part of the fleet in the famous campaigns 
against Fort Fisher. It was in the assault by the naval 
brigade on this Confederate stronghold that young 
Evans received the wounds from the effects of which 
he was to suffer throughout his life. Some of the most 
thrillingly interesting chapters of the book contain the 
narrative of his personal share in this bloody fight, 
his rescue, the bravery and devotion of the men—all 
the officers from his ship, fifty-four out of sixty-two 
of the enlisted men forming his company, were killed 
or wounded—of his sufferings and experiences after- 
ward while in hospital. ‘“ Several times the doctors 
gave me up. I knew when they thought I was going to 
die by the appearance of the Chaplain, who never hesi- 
tated to tell me I was dying, and also just where I was 
going to bring up after | was dead. Fortunately I did 
not believe him in either of his statements. One of 
them was clearly wrong, and the other-has yet to be 
decided.” 

Despite the discouragement of the long period of 
neglect of the Navy and its matériel by Congress after 
the Civil War, the officers of the Navy, true to their 
traditions, did. not fail in the discipline and training 
of the personnel of the service, and the crews of our 
obsolete men-o’-war were noted in all seas for their 
efficiency and seamanlike Qualities. Of this work 
Evans bore his share. Voyages to many lands—China, 
Japan, East Indies, the Philippines, South America, 
Africa, the Mediterranean—sometimes attached to reg- 
ular cruisers, at another in command of a training 
ship, a short detail at the Naval Academy, lighthouse 
and shore duty filled twenty-five years of routine of a 
naval officers’ life in time of peace. An enthusiastic 
sportsman, he hunted and fished in many lands; a keen 
and close observer with receptive mind and retentive 
memory, his yarns about this period of his life con- 
tinue with unflagging interest. The early nineties 
found him in command of the Yorktown, then one of 
the new ships of our present efficient if small fleet. 
From that time until the close of the war with Spain, 
with the sole exception of ashort period in Washingion, 
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meeting described in an entertaining chap- 
ter—the battleships Indiana and Iowa. His 
experiences in Chilean waters and in the 
cold storms and fogs of the Bering Sea 
with the Yorktown give new zest to the 
interest of his yarns. A more difficult 
position for a naval officer, one requiring 
more delicate tact, and yet one where stern 
readiness to strike, fierce and quick and 
hard if necessary, were unavoidably asso- 
ciated, would be hard to find than that in 
which Evans was placed in the Harbor of 
Valparaiso. The of the operations 
of our fleet in Cuban waters is still fresh 
in the memories of all, nevertheless the 
reader will find no abatement of interest 
in Admiral Evans's version of the familiar 
incidents of Admiral Sampson's splendidly 
executed plans of campaign in all of which 
the lowa bore a part, from 
of the Havana blockade 
of Cervera’s squadron, 

the 
his profession is evident, 
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the establishment 
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All through his 
for the sea and of 
and in nothing more so than in his occa- 
sional references the the 
bluejackets, who have been shipniates with 
him. ‘‘ They were fine to tie to, 
those blue-shirted chaps of mine,"’ he says 
in relating an incident of the Spanish war. 
“TI certainly had a crew full of sand up to 
their necks, and I felt like hugging every 
man Jack of them,” way 
of expressing admiration of their conduct 
It is to be regretted, 
that in the cut, giving the 
portrait of the author, and which forms 
the frontispiece of the book, the group 
in the background not made up from 
some of the brawny sailormen he loves so 
well instead of from a quartet of grimy 
navy yard workmen, 

“A Sailor's Log” is not a book that will 
please everybody; that is not to be ex- 
pected. Admiral Evans is too direct and 
above-board in the sturdy manliness of his 
method of putting things to gratify the 
bias of many good people of narrow ex- 
perience, but to a healthy, wholesome mind 
—man’s or woman's, boy’s or girl’s—wheth- 
er agreeing with the author's point of view 
in all cases or not, there is scarcely a page 
in the book that will be found devoid of 
interest. R. F. ZOGBAUM. 
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Passages from the Admiral’s Book. 


In my efforts to aid the seafaring peo- 
ple, knowing well their necessities, I some- 
times encountered very curious opposition. 
A whistling buoy was placed in the 
entrance to Newport Harbor, where the 
dense fogs made navigation very dangerous 


for the thousands of passengers who en- 
tered and left Narragansett Bay. The 
Captains and officers of vessels on that 


part of the coast were very grateful, but in 
a few weeks one of the landed proprietors 
on Bateman’'s Point, a man of wide scien- 
tific reputation, complained of the buoy as 
a nuisance, and brought every possible in- 
fluence to bear on the Lighthouse Board to 
have it removed, regardless of the inter- 
ests of commerce. He finally asserted that 
the noise made by the buoy was so dread- 
ful that it turned the milk sour in his fine 
herd of Jersey cows. When we had se- 
cured a proper site and built a lighthouse 
and fog signal to protect the dangerous 
point the whistler was removed, and the 
professor again had sweet milk for his 
breakfast. 


The woman who had charge of the 
house called me one night to inform me 
that there was a burglar in the cellar, 
and would I put him out? I was not 
anxious for the job, but my position as an 
officer forbade my declining; so, with a 
small revolver in one hand and a lighted 
candle in the other, I sought the burglar 
in the coal cellar. I had hardly entered the 
passageway leading past the door of the 
room in which he was located, when a 
large chunk of coal whizzed past my head, 
and very close to it. I dropped the candle, 
which fortunately went out, putting us on 
more even terms, and after ten minutes 
1 turned my man over to the police, with 
a bullet through his thigh. I learned that 
night not to hunt burglars with a lighted 
candle; experience sometimes teaches 
things in a very forcible way. 

A few weeks after my return from the 
Arctic I was detached from the Yorktown 
at San Francisco and ordered as naval sec- 
retary of the Lighthouse Board. When I 
reached Washington [ found that the zeal- 
ous watchdogs of the Treasury had checked 
against my pay the sum of $3.68 because 
I had taken five days to reach my home 
instead of four. The checkage was the dif- 
ference between duty and leave pay for 
one day. I had turned into the Treasury 
something over $600,000 during the Summer, 
and felt that this last contribution might 
have been spared me. 


We desired to 

fashion, that we might know from prac 
tical experience what the sensation 
like. We borrowed a few Chinese experts 
from the flower boat of a nobleman lying 
near us, and after due preparation pro- 
ceeded to smoke. The expert who was giv- 
ing me his attention prepared a small pill 
of the opium mixture,.and placed it over 
the pin hole in the pipe, which takes the 
place of the ordinary bowl. When I had 
managed to get the large stem of the pipe 
into my mouth, he applied a redhot iron 
to the opium, and the smoking began. I 
inhaled three whiffs of the smoke, which 
was all the small pill produced, and then 
I was very sorry I had done it. All the 
fine dreams and hallucinations which I 
had been led to expect and did really ex- 
pect to experience, were missing, and in 
their stead I was genuinely seasick—nau- 
seated until I could neither eat, sleep, nor 
stay awake. The sensation lasted for sev- 
eral days, notwithstanding the large 
amount of strong tea and coffee I drank, 
mot to mention other liquids. I was quick- 
ly and Cerouginy cured of my desire to 
@moke or take opium in any form, 
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A Visit With Him at His Home in 
Paris After Difticulties. 


FPmile Zola is to-day the hardest literary 
man in France to get an interview with. 
“TI have given up answering questions,” 
he said to me in a courteous but decided 
tcne that precluded protest. Indeed, to ob- 
tain the honor of a personal refusal! of the 
‘* master "’ himself is beyond the good for- 
tune of most applicants, who find their 
course blocked by the~burly form of the 
porter at No. 21 bis, Rue de Bruxelles. 
‘Monsieur Zola regrets infinitely his in- 
ability to receive Monsieur, but he is very 
busy at present; perhaps another time if 
Monsieur will kindly trouble himself to call 
again."’ So Monsieur kindly troubles him- 
self to call again and again, until in the 
end he reaches the conclugion that, like 
to-morrow, ‘‘ another’’ time never comes. 
I do not in the least blame M. Zola, for 
refusing to receive Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
since he saw fit to receive me, but doubt- 
less Tom, Dick, and Harry are of differ- 
ent opinion; like anything else, it all de- 
pends upon the point of view, as the under- 
taker said in speaking of death. 

Owing to misinformation, I was led first 
to seek the author of ‘‘ Nana” at Meudon, 
a dirty little river settlement three-quar- 
ters of an hour from Paris, which for some 
inexplicable reason fashion has selected 
as a Summer excursion and dining place. 
“No, I don’t think M. Zola can possibly 
live here,” said the peasant to whom I 
applied; ‘‘ or I should certainly have heard 
of ft, for, you see, we are very much in- 
terested in his manner of regarding mat- 
ters—nous nous occupons beaucoup de sa 
maniére de voir.” This tends to prove the 
truth of the statement that, although there 
are many Frenchmen who have never heard 
the name of Victor Hugo, there is not one 
who is unfamiliar with that of Emile Zola. 

My next attempt to find the novelist was 
more fortunate. This time I consulted the 
Botin and proceeded directly to his resi- 
dence, which lies within a stone’s throw 
of the Moulin Rouge. Doubtless his ene- 
mies would not hesitate to say that he finds 
the proximity convenient. Yes, M. Zola had 
returned to Paris, and he was, moreover, 
at home; would I be pleased to send in my 
card? Without the fainte&8t hope of being 
received, I did as requested and then en- 
tered a little closet to await the verdict. 

‘““M. Zola regrets infinitely his inability 
to receive Monsieur, but just at present he 
is very busy,’ &c. 

What was to be done? There was not the 
slightest use in returning to repeat the con- 
versation until weary of paying cabfares. 
Perhaps, however, a note stating the ob- 
ject of my visit might be of effect. So on 
the paper used by the porter for his love 
letters I composed and sent a diplomatic 
request for an interview at an early date, 
“exclusively from a literary standpoint," 
and sent it in to the novelist. To my 
surprise, I was informed after a few min- 
utes’ waiting, that M. Zola would be pleased 
to receive me the next evening but one at 
9 o'clock. Evidently I had chanced upon 
a favorable mood. On the indicated even- 
ing, therefore, I presented myself with the 
calm assurance that so oft precedes a 
fall. ‘“*M. Zola presents his compliments,” 
I was informed, ‘‘ but he was compelled to 
go out to-night; would Monsieur kindly call 
Saturday evening at 9 o'clock?” 

There is no use in becoming angry with 
a man to whom one’s anger is absolutely 
indifferent—it is too much like becoming 
angry with fate—so after waiting five days 
for Saturday to arrive, I again wended my 
way up the Rue Blanche, ] ast the Casino de 
Paris, and into the Rue de Bruxelles, which 
has a disagreeable way of misplacing itself. 
Again I was destined to be surprised, but 
this time pleasantly. Without any pre- 
liminaries I was shown up the broad stair- 
case, with its inner line of handsome mar- 
bles and bronzes, to the first landing and 
into the great man’s library. He was sit- 
ting at his large table desk writing, and, 
immediately came out from behind it to 
receive me—a thick-set, rather short man 
of perhaps sixty years of age, with iron- 
gray hair retreating at the temples, short, 
stubby beard and mustache, deep-set brown 
eyes, and heavy features, indicative of 
force and perseverance rather than of per- 
ception and delicacy. He wore a shabby old 
working suit and had dispensed with the 
formality of a collar—"' Emile Zola en pan- 
tofles! "’ 

“Take a seat, Monsieur; 1.0ow, what can 
I do for you?” The voice was round and 
full—that of an orator who delights in the 
power with which nature has endowed him. 

‘“‘T should appreciate it very much,” I 
replied, “if you would favor me with a 
short interview; I shall detain you but a 
few minutes.” 

“ But what do you want to know? 
sort of interview?” 

“Any sort; that is of no special impor- 
tance. Perhaps you will tell me some- 
thing about your start in literature?” 

‘““No, I have stopped replying to ques- 
tions of that sort. Besides, you can get 
all that out of a little book that appeared 
a year or so ago with my name for title. 
There, now you have seen me and you 
know what I look like, and you can tell 
the readers of THE NEW YORK Times that I 
never answer personal questions. So you 
have got what you came for.” 

I had, however, not got what I came for, 
so I proceeded to sit down. Under the 
circumstances, M. Zola concluded that 
there was nothing to be gained by standing 
alone, so he seated himself in a comfort- 
able chair facing me. The critical point 
had been safely but narrowly passed; once 
get a man seated, and the veriest tyro can 
manipulate him. On this occasion, how- 
ever, no manipulation was required. The 
dam of reticence having been broken down, 
the words poured forth from his mouth in 


What 


a torrent that swept away all attempts 
to turn the monologue inte personal chan- 
nels, and drowned all objections in a flood 
of rhetoric and universal assertion. It 
was evident that the speaker had made 
up his mind on every conceivable subject 
on earth, and that his convictions were 
endowed with the strength of fanaticism. 
The impression gained from hearing him 
talk is not so much that of a conceited man 
as of a man who is certain of being right 
and who takes himself and his mission on 
earth extremely seriously. It required 
self-control to refrain from quoting to 
him the proverb—‘“il n’y a pas d'homme 
nécessaire.”’ M. Zola 1s not an inspiring 
map, for he lacks the imagination of the 
poet who suggests more than he utters. A 
source of surprise was hfs vivacity and the 
constant movement of his features in 
speaking—indeed, of his whole body—for 
his photographs had led me to expect a 
certain physical apathy. In his presence 
one is conscious of tremendous energy, of 
pent-up force that seeks outlet at every 
pore, relentlessly driving him onward in 
his colossal labor. He smiles frequently, 
but it is the smile of a kindly, rather than 
of a humorous, man. 

Almost immediately our conversation 
turned upon the subject of war, and for 
half an hour I was treated to a disquisition 
on the unmitigated evils of this relic of bar- 
barism that would have delighted the 
hearts of Mr. Howells and Prof. Norton. 
How much originality there was in his re- 
marks is a different matter. 

““No, you are mistaken,” he said, ‘ there 
is no good side to war; it is all bad. You 
say that the Spanish-American war was a 
good thing for America. Perhaps. But 
what have I to do with America? Je me 
moque d@’Amérique, just as I snap my fin- 
gers at Spain. You must look at the matter 
from a broader, more humanitarian stand- 
point. A war would put civilization in 
Europe back fifty years. There is, how- 
ever, but little Nkelihood of such a thing 
occurring. None of the nations, except, 
perhaps England, wants war. England, you 
see, has need of a big victory to regain the 
prestige she has lost in South Africa. 
There is also, of course, always a party 
fn France that wants to plunge the country 
into war, but they are not the true patriots. 
The days of France’s military glory have 
passed, and her mission now is to con- 
quer the world by the power of her thought, 
not by the power of her arms. We are not 
in position to stand a war, even if we want- 
ed one, which we do not. The trouble with 
Kipling, whom, I must confess, I know 
rather from articles about him than from 
those by him, seems to be that, despite 
undoubted genius, his influence is reaction- 
ary. I consider him an unfortunate ele 
ment in literature. 

“I belong to a generation that is almost 
absolutely ignorant as regards foreign lan- 
guages; hardly one of us knows anything 
but French. This, of course, has been im- 
proved on by the present generation, but 
nevertheless, I don't believe the French 
are a nation with facility for foreign lan- 
guages. Had we not occupied ourselves 
exclusively with ourselves and had we 
studied German and Germany a little more 
forty years ago, there would have been 
no war of 1870."’ 

It is evident that M. Zola, like the major- 
ity of his countrymen, wastes but little 
love or admiration on England or the Eng- 
lish language. ‘ To be sure,"’ he remarked, 
“ England has produced a number of great 
writers—and, after all, it is the writers 
that make a language—but I always fee] 
that the English tongue is a mishmash, 
half German and half French, without the 
preciseness of the one or the strength of 
the other; it still has about it beaucoup de 
petit négre. Yes, I admit what you say 
about its superiority to French in the mat- 
ter of poetry; I was speaking of it as a 
medium of prose, and as such it is to be 
compared neither with French nor Ger- 
man.” 

“ There,” he crieg, rising, “T have talked 
despite the fact that I said I would not. 
Can you make an article out of what I 
have said? Three? Well, you are welcome 
to do so if you can, but I don't believe it.” 

By this time we had reached the door, 
which the novelist held open for me to pass 
through. Then down the stairway, to the 
accompaniment of the “clip-clap"’ of his 
glippers, which were evidently loose at the 
heels, to the broad areaway with its walls 
formed not of plaster, but of plaster casts. 
I thought of Browning's “ Last Duchess." 

As I heard the portal close behind me, I 
wondered whether it would ever be my fort- 
une to pass through it again; I must con- 
fess, however, that I felt no special regret 













































at the thought that I should probably 
never do so. M. Zola had displayed ex- 


treme courtesy in devoting so much of his 
time to me, yet the consequent sense of 
obligation was powerless banish the 
feeling that I had passed the evening in 
the presence of a man of books, not let- 
ters, of knowledge, not of culture, It is a 
dangerous thing to meet an author. 
WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 


to 


Mrs. Wharton’s Latest Book.* 


At home and abroad, with varying de- 
grees of intermittency, the wail of the 
literary pessimist ascends to high heaven, 
or descends—possibly—to regions less em- 
pyrean, and the burden of his wail is that 
the modern literary lemon “runs to rind.” 
Yet every year some rare new blossom is 
added to the flora of the literary world. 
Or, if one may not say new, in deference 
to the old proverb of what is under the 
sun, one may at least say that the old. 
under the saline touch of genius, “ suffers 
@ sea-change into something rich and 
Strange.” After reading Mrs. Wharton, 
one is disposed to think that even if there 

INSTANCES. By Edith Wharton, 
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is nothing new under the sun, there may be 








something new under the moon, whose 
silver-veiling beams invest the scraggiest 
landscape with a white and radiant glam- 
our wholly absent in the garish light of 
day. Something similar to the effect pro- 
duced by the transforming shimmer of the 
moonlight Mrs. Wharton accomplishes by 
the shimmering beams of imagination and 
fancy, whose play upon the plot and style 
of her work is a triumph of elusive lu- 
cidity. Even in the choice of her book- 
titles, or of the sketches included under 
them, this gift is obvious, for her captions 
as daintily shadow forth the secret es- 
sence of her stories as the perfume of a 
rose reveals its personnel. 

The title of her book, ‘The Greater In- 
clination,”’ may indeed be a very faint 
odor—a hint of a hint—of what lies within 
the leafy corolla of that volume. But 
“Souls Belated, “ The Pelican,” and sev- 
eral other titles are a true rhetorical dis- 
tillation of the literary content of the 
tales themselves. In her new volume, 
some of whose stories have appeared in va- 


rious magazines, one finds in the titles 
the same perfume of the stories, notably 
in ‘‘The Angel at the Grave,’ ‘“ The 
Moving Finger,’’ and ‘ Copy;” while the 
opening story, ‘The Duchess at Prayer,” 
apparently more obvious, secretes and 
condenses in the word “ Prayer’’ all the 
irony of the marvelously tense conversa- 
tion between the Duke and the Duchess. 


In this story and the last one in the book, 
“The Confessional,"" Mrs. Wharton shows 
herself capable of creating a dramatic sit- 
uation whose tragic force and originality 
grip the reader with a nightmare clutch, 
a feat which the author accomplishes, 
withal, by a rare and instinctive knowl- 
edge of the subtle of verbal dy- 
namics. In the ante-mortem téte-a-téte 
beween the Duke and the Duchess, every 
sentence and word is charged with the 
deadly electric significance of those who 
face their last sundown. In consideration 
of the admirable composition, in motif and 
execution, of this téte-a-téte and the orig- 


uses 


inality of its plot, ‘The Duchess at 
Prayer” rightly holds the first place in 
the collection. To an occasional reader it 


may suggest Browning’s ‘ Confession,” 
but the suggestion should be unmixed with 
any surprise of plagiarism, since Mrs. 
Wharton, more than most modern authors, 
might write upon her title page the well- 
known couplet of Swift's: 

To steal a hint was never known 

But what he wrote was all his own. ' 

Plagiarism, indeed, is a sin that is abso- 
lutely foreign to the nature of any author 
as original as Mrs. Wharton. This—en 
passant—for the benefit of the plagiarist 
hunter who thinks that “every rill which 
he beholds running comes from a perfora- 
tion made in somebody else's tank.” 

Mrs. Wharton's metaphors and epigrants 
have the same delicate aptness and orig- 
inality that lend distinction to her plots, 
“I met her,"’ says the hero of “‘ The Mov- 
ing Finger.” “It was like finding the 
climate in which I was meant to live.” 
Again, the spiritual persistence of the 
heroine is thus epitomized: “I had never 


before known how completely the dead 
may survive." 
The power to ‘ depolarize’’ words and 


phrases from their hackneyed associations 
a gift that is none common even 
among authors whose plots are reasonably 
original. Certain adjectives become se 
wedded by usage to their nouns that few 
literary courts will grant them a divorce, 
however weary they may have become of 
each other. Consequently, people go on 
writing about “ the mazy waltz,"’ “‘a glow- 
ing tribute,’ “‘ the happy couple,”’ (made so 


is too 


by an “officiating clergyman,’) and a 
thousand other bethumbed phrases, till 
gradually a large part of the dictionary 
gets done up into little dried bouquets of 


faded pharses, coupled with nouns and ad-« 
jJectives, verbs and adverbs, with which 
the mantels of literature are adorned. So 
we should feel grateful to an author like 
Mrs. Wharton, who takes down from their 
figurative mantels some of these dried bou- 
quets of literary grasses and substitutes 
for them the fresh and fragrant blossoms 
culled from the pied meadows of fancy. 

In this gift of weaving new patterns upon 
the same old verbal looms that have been 
used for centuries, and in a certain chaste 
aloofness of style, Mrs. Wharton is related 
to Mrs. Meynell, though the former has a 
far wider and deeper scope than the Eng- 
lish essayist. Mrs. Meynell’s work is a 
kind of literary frostwork, and so lacking 
in all suggestion of ruddy caloric properties 
that one fancies that only a colorless ichor 


would flow if her essays could be probed 
with a literary lancet. In the works of 
Mrs. Wharton, on the other hand, the 


reader is conscious of strong, healthy pulsa- 
tions of feeling under her most restrained 


passages. In *‘ The Moving Finger” there 


is, ethically, a tonic effect which affects 
the reader like a breeze wafted down from 
a grove of mountain pines. One is taken 
into an atmosphere vivified by moral 
oxygenation, and the sensation is a most 
delightful one after reading some of the 
works of other authors who lead their 


readers into malarial swamps and bogs. 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


“ ZACK,"’—The 
published by 
the work of 


“White Cottage,” 
Charles Scribner's 

an Englishwoman, 
Gwendolin Keats, whose nom de plume 
is ‘‘Zack."" Miss Keats is a relative of 
the poet, and her reason for not using her 
name in writing is, she explains, because 
of her ‘“‘ veneration for a name which, I 
felt, belonged in literature to the poet 
alone.’" Zack's talent was immediately rec- 
ognized, and many works followed ‘ Wid- 
der Vlint,”’ her first story, ‘written in Cor- 
nish dialect and brought out in Blackwood's 
Magazine in 1896. Two years ago her first 
book was published. It was called “ Life 
Is Life,”’ and was a collection of her short 
stories. Her first whole story book was 
published the following year, and was en- 
titled “On Trial." “ White Cottage” is 
said to be a very strong book—sure to ad 
vance the author's reputation. 


just 
Sons, 
Miss 


is 





















































































































LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


(Written for Toe New York Times SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW 


By William L. Alden. 


LONDON, April 10.—It must have been 
more than forty years ago that every. one 
was reading the ‘‘ Heir of Redclif¥e,”’ and 
weeping over the death of Sir Guy. I re- 
member when in college that I heard a 
knot of young men discussing the book, 
and every one admitted that he had cried 
when he came to the death The 
“Heir of Redcliffe'’ was certainly the 
book of its year, sd far as popularity was 
concerned Parents—even those who dis- 
sent most earnestly from Miss Yonge’'s 
High Churchism—urged their sons and 
daughters to read the book, because, as 
they supposed, it could not fail to exercise 
a good influence upon them. And now, the 
death of Miss Yonge is learned with little 
emotion by a generation which hardly 
knows the the ‘‘Heir of Red- 
cliffe.” 

It is doubtful if the book would find many 
readers were it to be published this year, 
Of course there is a public which never 
changes its taste, and reads with humble 
docility the books that its parents read, 
but the general public has certainly 
outgrown Miss Yonge. The ‘“ Heir of 
Redcliffe "' would be thought to be not 
only rather tiresome as a story, but also 
objectionable in its teaching. Its aim was 
to induce young people to study their own 
mental and moral condition, and nowa- 
days we are persuaded that introspection 
is worse than a waste of time. To my mind 
the ‘“‘ Heir '’ was a most unwholesome book 
for young people of either sex. The im- 
maculate hero was even more of an uncon- 
scious prig than was Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, and he lacked the charm that occa- 
sionally made us forget the awful moral 
beauty of the little Lord. 

I fancy that the judicious parent of to- 
day would prefer that his sons should read 
Clark Russell or Stanley Weyman, or al- 
most any one of half a dozen of our best 
Storytellers, rather than Miss Yonge’s mas- 
terpiece. And I doubt very much if the 
average boy could be induced to read the 
* Heir’ even during some rare fit of indi- 
gestion. 

But Miss Yonge was a most excellent 
woman. She was extremely industrious, 
and wrote an enormous number of stories, 
though none of them attained the success 
of the “ Heir of Redcliffe."’ She also wrote 
voluminously for the religious press, and 
her trily Christian life and character made 
her beloved by all who knew her. Her 
death, at an advanced age, will scarcely in- 
terest the new generation, but those of us 
who read the “ Heir'’ when it was new, 
and wept over Sir Guy, cannot but think of 
her with kindness and regret, though we 
could now read of Sir Guy's death with no 
emotion, except a certain joy over the fact 
that he had at last ceased from troubling 
us with his tiresome virtues. 


scene 


name of 


Mr. Andrew Lang is annoyed at another 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who writes verses and 
other things which the only original Lang 
does not care to father. Perhaps this ap- 
pearance of a second Lang will convince 
Mr. Andrew Lang the First of the truth of 
my suggestion, made long ago, that he is 
really a syndicate and has no individual 
existence. At present the original Lang 
maintains that the second Lang is merely 
a coincidence, but is this probable? The 
chances against the contemporaneous ex- 
istence of two Scotchmen named Lang, 
each of whom writes essays and verses, are 
something enormous. Of course, such a 
coincidence is possible, but it is much easier 
to suppose that both Langs are part of the 
syndicate trading in authorship under the 
firm name of Andrew Lang. Mr. Andrew 
Lang the First may honestly believe that he 
exists as an individual, but by this time 
he ought to know how prone we are to de- 
ceive ourselves, and that between beliefs 
and facts there is a wide difference. I 
sympathize with both the Langs in their 
several beliefs that there is one Lang too 
many, but I wish some common friend 
would persuade them that neither exists 
except as part of the great Lang syndicate. 

%.* 


Mr. Baridon’s monograph on Robert Louis 
Stevenson is not of much value. It tells 
us that the author knew Stevenson well, 
especially in his schooldays, but it does 
not tell us anything that is particularly 
new or interesting in regard to Stevenson. 
It is very far from being a “ Ken,” but 
that is rather the best thing that can be 
said of it. Meanwhile, the book will do no 
harm, and in this respect it deserves praise, 
It is always so easy for a dull person who 
has known a great author to write indis- 
creet as well as stupid reminiscences of 
him, that when we find Mr. Barlidon writ- 
ing of Stevenson in a way that Is at least 
unobjectionable, we owe him thanks. 

*.* 

Sir Robert Hart, by unanimous confes- 
sion, knows more about China than any 
other foreigner. His book, entitled ‘' These 
from the Land-of Sinim,” contains, in addi- 
tion to a reprint of his recent magazine 
articles concerning the siege of the lega- 
tions, a great deal of valuable itnforma- 
tion as to the China of to-day. Of course, 
what Sir Robert says as to the true way 
of dealing with China will have no effect 
upon those who have made up their minds 
that,China ought to be treated like a com- 
munity of vicious children, but for all that 
the book will be generally read, and it can- 
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Bre ry Inch a King 


Here we have a champion of Prince 
Hal,—Henry V. of England. 


He has as prince been popularly judged as rather short of princely 


stature. 


Here is a historical discovery 
in a charming love story. 


The author has spent years in studying the customs, the people, 
the pomp, the glamour of this splendid period. 


Here one moves in the society 
of the old nobility. 
The nobility of the Bcauforts, the Mortimers, the Straffords, 
so completely destroyed by ‘‘ The War of Roses.’” 


Here is a strife between good and evil 
with “love” as victor. 
Bat it is not chiefly a story of duels and hairbreadth escapes, 
but a good love, hate and victory story. 


Here is a character sketch worthy of 
a pen of fame. 
And all because the author with great pains delved for her 
historic material and found a vindication of a misjudged man. 


And when the work was all done 
the author wrote the title 


in very mach the same spirit as Fohn Hancock signed his 
name to the Declaration of Independence, t.e., big and bold. 


“EVERY INCH A KING” 


is by Miss Josephine Caroline Sawyer. On the date of the publication 
of the first edition a second was put to press on account of the unusually 
large number of advance orders. It is already a popular success, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


by forpphine Caroline Sayer 


Herc he iz remeasured and found a Prince indeed. 


At every bookstore. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


that even in an asylum would be consid- 
ered to be painfully erratic. There are 
probably people who will admire the book 
because they admire Mm Grand, and 
are-firmly convinced that next to Miss 
Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine, she is the 
greatest novelist of the day; but I am 
afraid that the general public will wish 
that Babs had been just a little more im- 
possible—enough so, in fact, as never to 
have come into being. 

Frankly, the book seems to be an utterly 
absurd one. Mme. Grand is not without a 
certain kind of talent, though her work has 
hitherto been in a field which is most dis- 
tasteful to many people. But in her last 
book she. has apparently endeavored to 
show that she possesses a brilliant and 
delicate fancy, and can write of other 
things than the problems of sex relations, 
If so she is to be congratulated on her 
change of venue as a novel writer, but she 
can hardly be said to have achieved a suc- 
cess in her first attempt to be fanciful and 
light. 

°,° 

Mr. Wells’s paper in The Fortnightly 
prophesies the coming of moving platforms 
as the universal means of rapid transit. 
Every one naturally thinks that the moving 
platform is a new invention. But the moving 
platform was invented forty years ago, by 
a man residing in Passaic, N. J., whom I 
knew well at the time, but whose name 
just at the moment escapes me. His mov- 
ing platform was tn all respects the same 
as the platform exhibited at Paris, and if, 
as Mr. Wells prophesies, the moving plat- 
form is to supersede cabs and omnibuses 
and trams, the credit of the invention 
should be given to the real inventor, who, 
unfortunately, never could induce the pub- 
lic to take any interest in his scheme. 

*,* 

Mr. Frank Harris has decided to call his 
new weekly The Plaindealer instead of 
The Candid Friend. It has not yet ap- 
peared, but when It does the people with 
whom Mr. Harris deals plainly will find it 
not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Harris 
dealt very plainly with many people while 
he conducted The Saturday Review, but 
the result did not seem to be eritirely sat- 
isfactory either to the people or to him- 
self. If Mr. Harris could not make The 
Saturday Review successful, how can he 
expect to succeed with an entirely new 
paper? However, that is his affair, and 
if he finds The Plaindealer satisfactory to 
himself he need care little for the opposi- 
tion of other people. 

*.* * 

Mr. Herbert Vivian's continuation of The 
Rambler is an experiment which promises 
better,-in the dpinion of most people, than 


oes Mr. Harris's paper. If Mr. Vivian 


‘‘ The Sweetest Love Story we have ever read,’’—Cbristian Nation. 


Lords » 


ne North 


A. C. LAUT. Cloth, $1.50 


A story of love, adventure and chivalry that has never been surpassed 
by any American novel.’’—Louisville Courier-F ournal, 


«The best story of pioneer days that has been written. A book to be 


read and re-r 


-’’—New Orleans Picayune. 


«‘ Destined to take a front place in fiction. A romance to be ranked 
with To Have and To Hold.’’—Rochester Democrat and Chronicke. 


“« Worthy toclaim the highest place in recent fiction.’’—Tyookiyn Daily Eagie. 
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be tolerated by the public of the twentieth 
century. The paper must be written in the 
English of to-day, and if it is, its resem- 
blance to the original Rambler will not be 
very great. However, Mr. Vivian is a very 
clever young man, and he probably knows 
what he intends to do, and how to do it 
in an acceptable way. - 
> *,° 

A very interesting book on the South 
African war has just been published under 
the title of “A Subaltern’s Letters to His 
Wife.” I imagine that the letters, while 
they were undoubtedly written from the 
field, have been somewhat carefully edited 
for publication. Certainly are many 
passages in them which ho subaltern would 
ever dream of inflicting on an innocent wife, 
and such passages are designed for the in- 
struction and benefit of the Britsh public, 
and.as a rule they are worth reading. The 
book is a capital one, and few of the pro- 


Churchill’s or Ralph's books... 


; “session of house.” ~~ he - 


Irving has referred to as “‘ Tommy Dean's.” 
It was within a stone’s throw of the Jacob 
Mott house—the Elizabeth ~Van Tassel 
tavern of Revolutionary days—nearer still 
to the home of one of the patriotic Mari- 
tings that figured in the local history of 
the “ Neutral Ground,” and, in fact, the 
centre cf a very nest of historic and leg- 
endary assooctations. 

In spite of location, in spite of member- 
ship and the historic association of the 
neighborhood, the society languished after 
a few years. One day the former President 
and Secretary, with half a dozen of the old 
members, met in the parish house of Christ 
Church, and in a meeting presided over by 
the Rev. Selden M. Spencer, Washington 
Irving’s friend in other days, considered 
the aceeptance of a house which a resident 
of the village proposed to deed to the so- 
elety. Assured that the wherewithal te 
run the establishment would be forthcom- 
ing, and that there were no conditions at- 
tached to render the acceptance and enjoy- 
ment of the property impracticable, the ~ 
gentlemen present voted to take whatever. 
legal steps were necessary to revive the 
society and accept the gift. * 

The house in question was the home of - 
Mrs, Marietta Hay, a lady of rare cultiva- 
tion, whose many friends have lately been 
pained and shocked by neygpaper mis- 
representations published at the time of 
her death. Beyond the provision prohibit- 
ing the sale or other alienation of the prop-. 
erty there was no reservation to interfere. 
with the historical society’s absolute en- | 
jJoyment of its new premises. Mrs: Hay’s 
death occurred only a few wee! nae. 
completion of this transfer, dnd the as > _ 
sociation entered: at once upon. the pos 
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DISCONSOLATION IN BOOKS 





Together With Some Observations 


On Things in General. 


Written for Tum New York Times SaTur- 
pay Review by 


John Paul. 


™ painting or in sculpture I do not know 
that any of the great artists who have done 
things wonderfully good have also done 
things correspondingly bad. In mechanics 
the man who turns out creditable work may 
be relied on for a continuance of it. He 
who carves you a fine jewel or makes you a 
fitting shoe establishes precedent on which 
you may rely. But in literature, no. Your 
author is apt to fall down. For instance, 
when I read “ A Gentleman of France,”’ by 
Stanley J. Weyman, 1 said: “ Here is a 
mame by which to conjure,” And conjure 
by it I did, missing nothing that bore the 
name of Weyman, and generally finding it 
to my pleasure. ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,"’ 
“The House of the Wolf,” all through a 
string of rattling good stories he pulled me 
bravely. Yesterday I happened on a book of 
his that to me was new, ‘*‘ The Castle Inn.” 
What could look more inviting on a title 
page? Se many things can happen at and 
about an inn! So many people can come 
and go, sO Many capons may be roast d, £0 
many flagons drained, so many round and 
rosy chambermaids chucked under the chin 
and innotently kissed! For a few pages the 
book did not disappoint. Anon it dragged; 
tw borrow a simile from the forge, the bel- 
lows wheezed and the lame arm of the 
smith beat cold fron upon .an anvil that did 
not ring Improbability, itneconceivability, 
dull dialogue, and a conclusion foregone and 
foreseen from the third step of 
the story, although it tries to play bo-peep 
with you through a long lane of pages. 

Then, after some of Crockett's clever 
work, to light on "The Black Douglass!” 
From walking over fresh and fragrant 
moors to wading in blood to one’s very 
chin! And. the most of it killing 
of the Douglass on whom our interest cen- 
tred. In Sir Thomas Malory’s Arthurian 
records there's a deal of killing. But it all 
enough. The true 
philandered round the coun- 
their heels and iron 
nothing better to 


second or 


after the 


seems right good and 
knights who 
try with dameels at 
pots on their heads had 
- do and everybody did it. In default of di- 
vorce courts and Western States an iron- 
plated man could do about as he pleased, 
and if he couldn't lie himself out of a 
scrape had a show given him to spear his 
the 


the 


succeeded, 
setting 


he 
and 


accuser—convineing, if 
world of his imnocence 
Round Table square 

Sir Lancelot in his way was not 
ferent daisy, and methinketh that 
tram would now be popularly 
peach; as for Queen Guintvereand La Beale 
undoubtedly they had front 
with the 400 of that distant day, and Mme 
Morgan le Fay may well have been the 
great consolidatrice of that period and pro- 
genitrix of the greatest of modern bankers. 


an indif- 
Sir Tris- 
called a 


Isonde, seats 


But I scem to wander from my sub- 
ject and next may be-writing a historical 
movel. In fact, I had in mind only to ex- 
press a mild regret that Mr. Crockett 


thought it needful to lug Gilles de Retz of 
Brittany by the bloody ear into a story of 


Becotland 

it seems to me that there is a pervading 
temptation dangling before an author's 
eyes to make as big a book as possible, 
irrespective of the tale to be told. The 
Shoulders of the story are padded and the 
legs on which it should nimbly run are 


stuffed with straw. When the well of good 
invention is exhausted comes the clang of 


the pump and gravel and that sort of thing 
to the surface, where should bubble up 
but the clear water of inspiration. Are not 
editors and publishers somewhat to blame? 
So much a column, so much for so many 
words, so much for a book. The author of 
reputation is tempted. If left to himself 
Ido not think that Mr. Kipling would ever 


have written the husky Stalky stories that 
drove so many of his friends to the Jungle. 


The authoress of “ The Sibylline Leaves’ 
bad the true idea of it. The less copy she 
brought the more she asked tor it. And 
finally got her price. 

it is not an unmitigated ‘boon to become 
@ great author and get into Anthologies 
and Cyclopedias, and Who's Whos, and 
Statistics of Emigration. For one thing, 
every one comes to know your age. No 
matter how young an author of old re- 
pute looks or feels, no longer can he play 
himself off for young All are “on to’ 
him. Nor is the authoress much better 
treated. Mr. Stedman perhaps considers 


it chivalrous to 
note that Elaine du Lake, authoress of sev- 
eral that have been refused by the 
leading periodicals of an editor-ridden com- 


tell us’ in a biographical 


poems 


munity, was ‘“‘b. Brooklyn. N. Y., 18 
But Miss du Lake's lady friends will fill 
out the blank for themselves, and not at all 
te her satisfaction 

For a further misfortune, the great au- 
thor after whom editors run and to whom 
prosperous publishers prostrate themselves, 
saying, ‘Give to us that we may print,” 
has no judicious supervisor set over him. 
He is permitted to say what he pleases. 
None dare correct even the Suspected errors 
in his copy. So he is made to s iy ‘“‘damn”’ 
where he wrote and meant to say “‘ dawn,” 


and to violate decencies and proprieties not 





always of his own volition. Alas for htm! 
Is it not blessed to think that over us sec- 
ond-hand fellows there's a weet little 
cherub sitting up aloft with a blue pencil 
sharpened and ready to hand? True, the 
point of one’s joke is sometimes crossed 
out, and the climax, to which one has led 
up through a half column or so, is de- 


stroyed by the cherub’s falling asleep and 
letting his blue pencil pofnt slide over the 
manuscript at random. But that is trivial, 
@ mere matter of detail. The who'd 


man 

















complain of it would grumble were he going 
to be guillotined. 

Tt must be awfully hard to edit <‘ jokes.” 
Think of the men who do that sort of thing 
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for the funny papers! I’ve a vision of them | 


in my mind's eye—prematurely faded, old, 
and yellow. Every mail brings a bushel of 


jokes, old acquaintances many, few of them | 


strangers. Not all have time fuses at-~- 
tached, and hardly any go off by impact. 
Some are necessary accompanied by fllus- 
trations. These get mixed in the mailbags, 
The iNustration for the mother-in-law joke, 
for instance, gets where the one about the 
Spring poet should be. Some one is 
throwing bricks at a woman, But the joke 
about the Spring poet turns mainly on his 
being a young man. Bven were he an old 
woman there’d be no joke in throwing” 
bricks at her unless she were a mother-in- 
law. As the mother-in-law nowadays gen- 
erally has the money, and it is with her 
that the young couple live, the fun of the 
thing, even when all the machinery works 
right, is not what it once was. 

Sut it is really hard to say what a joke 
is. Many years ago I was doing corre- 
spondence from Saratoga for what we will 


eall, for concealment's sake, The Great 
Moral Organ. A Brooklyn clergyman whom 
I well knew, scholarly as a rabbi and 


handsome as an Episcopalian Bishop, who 
sat at the next table, told me of a disagree- 
able person who@e table manners annoyed 
him. In a letter to The Great Moral Organ 
soon thereafter I referred to the disagree- 
able person at an adjoining table. The 
dear old foreman of the composing room 
was in the habit of sending me proofs. A 
proof of this letter reached me before pub- 
lication. It made me speak not at all com- 
plimentarily of “the disagreeable parson 
at the next table"! I telegraphed a correc- 
tion. It was true that good Dr. Buddington 
married me, but I had long before that for- 
given him—had, indeed, about forgotten 
the accident, and was in no event inclined 
to take a mean advantage of any journal- 
istic connection to work a revenge. To my 
surprise I got a stern reprimand from the 
editor in chief, telling me that it was not 
the custom of ‘the paper to correct “ jokes " 
by telegraph. It is said that tht Scotchman 
a joke. But 
eotld see a joke where there was none? 

Il am wondering if the editor of The Lon- 
don Athenaeum can by any chance be a 
eanny Scot? That paper's criticism of Mr. 
Stedman's American Anthology mainly 
concerned itself with the non-euphonious 
quality of the names of some of the con- 
tributing poets. Think, said he, wl fingers 
in the armholes of a probably plaid waist- 
coat, of an “ Bdith M. Thomas, a Tudor 
Jenks, a Titus Munson Coan!” Now, 
Edith is by no means a bad name nor an 
unpoetic one. On the contrary, the better 
sort of poets have always seemed to hold 


cannot see who else than one 


it in special favor. The initial ““M"’ is of 
such repute that in connection with its 
near kin and neighbor “N" it has been 
incorporated into English Prayer Books 


and made to play an important part in the 
marriage service. And what's the matter 
with Thomas? Than our own Edith there 
was once another True Thomas, who also 
bore a harp which he struck 
listening King: 


before a 


I ha’ harpit a shadow out o' the sun 
To stand before your face ,and cry; 
I ha’ armed the earth beneath your heel, 
And over your head I ha’ dusked the sky! 
| ha’ harpit -ve up to the Throne o' God, 
{ ha’ harpit your secret soul in three; 


I ha’ harpit ye down to the hinges o Hell, 
And-ye-would-make-a-K night-o'-me! 
It seems to me that the Thomas tribe 


strike thetr harps to a purpose! 

I do net know that any previous “ Jenks 
ever did the troubadour business, and there 
be names in the Directory that would bet- 
ter lend themselves to versification. But 
clap Tudor on the head of the surname, 
and the effect is that of a helmet. Meseem- 
eth, we have a knight on horseback! 
And when with one of his children mounted 


before him he jousteth, verily Sir Tudor 
holdeth the lists against all comers. True, 
he is no sailor and wouldn't know the sheet 


anchor of a frigate from the proofsheet of 


a triolet, but that is mainly the fault of | 
having been suckled on The Centenarian’s 
Dictionary. Which, however, is really no 


reason that The London Athenaeum should 
gird at him 

Then when quarrels Titus— 
quite as well jibe at Agamemnon! Regard- 
ing the middle name of Munson, evidently 
The London Athenaeum man knoweth not 
that it is one held in high honor in Hawaii, 
and literally means, ‘ One-who-climbeth- 
the-cocoanut-tree As for the = final 
friend Titus M., when some 
Athenaeum writes him the 
that undoubtedly he some 
will, he will likely make it rhyme 
with bone, drone, or throne, ignorant of 
the fact that Coan is pronounced in two 
svilabtes, with accent the latter. But 
1 wonder waquld The London Athenaeum 
have so brash in its criticism of this 
particular name had _ the known 
thet its distinguished bearer is 
from a distinguished missionary that 
dined with Capt. Cook—was served ow the 
same platter with him, indeed. 

This contention, or rather criticism, of The 
London Athenaeum, however, well illustrates 
what I have often chimed: That, Shake 
“peare to the contrary notwithstanding, 
much in a name, especially in liter- 
ature. What editor could or would 
a poem offered by a Hildegarde Hawthorne, 


one with 


name of 
poet of 


my 
The 
poetical apology 


day 


been 
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@ Viola Roseboro, a Phillis de Kay, or a 
Carolyn Wells? It seems to me a sort of 
silver spoon in a writer's mouth to be mel- 


odiously christened. For the 
like being born with a picture hat. 

man with a nom de plume like a 
feather canonically bestowed 
baptism off literary 
equally well equipped. 1 do question if ere 
this we'd not have tired of the circus of 
characters, some of them sawdusty and 
the rank and file of them rather shady, that 


woman it is 
And the 
heron 
him at 
career 


on 


Starts on a 
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Bret Harte after season 
round in the ring were it not for a 
name to his back, like the snap of a whip 
And as for the poet Miller—baptized ‘ Cin- 
cinnatus Hiner ’’—does not the snatched- 
up “Joaquin” that he carelessly flung 
round his shoulders while climbing the Sier- 


dear season 


trots 


ras drape him like a combination of se- 
rape and sombrero, carrying, too, a sug- 
gestion of silver spurs? But of all the 


geniuses going I consider John Kendrick 
Bangs one of the greatest, since he gets an 
occasional article accepted in spite of his 
name. Nor do I think these occasional ac- 
ceplances are wholly because he edits the 
paper in which his poems appear. 

As to names, has The London Athenaeum 
ever by any chance called over the roll of 
its home poets? We took Austin Dobson to 
our arms, though-~one may on mercantile 
sign-boards find better sounding names to 
go to bed to. And leoking over Mr. Sted- 
man's Victorian Anthology I find Joseph 
Skipsey, William John Blew, Alexander 
Japp, Ebertezer Jones, Dora Sigerson, 
John Todhunter, Emily Hickey, Jerush— 
but the list of the non-euphonious is too 
long to further catalogue. I must 
however, that some of our ugly-named 
nightingales knock the spots out of 
thé water similarly handicapped 
when it comes to singing. And let it be re- 
membered that no American critic tn notic- 


say, 


those 


across 


ing * Alice in Wonderland” ever thought 
of dwelling to the book's dispraise on the 
fact that a Charles Lutwidge Dodgson 
wrote it, “When Dorothy and I Take 
Tea" is by no means a bad bit of child 
verse, though written by a man whose 
name is Jenks—forename Tudor. 


How one can be so beguiled from the trail 
one sets out on is a marvel to me, who am 
Me seemeth I am like 

who, often forgetting 
knight that followeth 
that is to say, in 
beast—for that 
quested in the 


always beguiled. 
Sir Palomides, 
that he ** the 
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with that it 
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Anthony Hope's first 
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such a 
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more 
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Herbert Ix 
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clean 
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Viele, 
been while 
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whimsical 


gineer a strange 


fascination about, the little ro- 
surface car 
ten blocks 
have I yet 
lay it 
like 
heather 


all 


so unconcernedly 


mance, Seginning it 
down town, I was carried by it 
beyond my destination. Nor 
found that cared to 
before finishing. Reading it is 
with springy 
absurdity of it 


on a 


down 
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under 
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writing is elusive as a 
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The accidental and offhand way in which 
the heroine and the hero set off on their 
jcurney, with as little of premeditation as 
of baggage, and with as little thought of a 
chaperon as though they were in quest of 
the Holy Grail! The surprising way In 
which they take adventures that befall 
them! And their incidental talk by the 
way! The young lady has skipped out of @ 
conyent for a day: 

“Do you know this garden reminds me 
so much of a convent? Have you ever 
been in a convent?” 

“Only in an extinet convent I have 


never seen one in active operation.” 


The talk goes on about the convent. 
‘ Were there no books in the convent?” 

** Not the kind I mean. I think, Monsieur 
du Lorme, I ought to tell you something 
that I fear will lower me in your estima- 
tion Listen, please, and do not interrupt 
till I have made my confession. Two years 
ago I happered to overhear the Mother 


Superior severely condemning a writer and 


his books Naturally I desired nothing in 
the world so much as to read those books, 
and naturally I read them—thanks to the 
cook. It was wrong, but I did. They were 
written by a foreigner—an American—one 
William Dean Howells, a wicked and dan- 
gerous man It was his fiendish object to 
depict the world, not of course as it is, 


filled with dangers and pitfalls, but instead 





as peopled with kind and generous men and 
women who would not hurt one if they 
could. * * * Monsieur, I have lost my 
faith in universal depravity.” 

This may be “ fooling,’ but is it not most 
lovely fooling? 

It seems to me that readers will regret 
that they cannot longer put up at the 
“Inn of the Silver Moon But there's 
only an hour or two of it And _ since 
there's enough-—if what I have said goes— 
of prolixity outside the Inn, I do not know 
that any one should mourn. For is it not 
better to lay down a book with regret that 
there not more of it than with a sad and 
bored conviction that there has been too 
much? 

At the risk, however, of convicting my- 
self of the crime for which I am puling 
others to the bar, I must borrow for the 
close of this excursion among authors the 
tender little touch with which the clever 
and versatile George Cary Eggleston—who 
is also of the favored few who are nom de 
plumed at the baptismal font—rounhds up 
his sweet and wholesome story of \ South 
Carolina Cavalier While the hero is mak- 
ing his final dispositions to march his com- 
pany to what might prove a stricken field, 
Helen, his betrothed, goes on a little mis- 
sion of her own “From the storerocom 
she took an apronful of sugar lumps, and, 
without attracting anybody's attention, fled 
with it to the stables. There she fed them 
one by one to Bullet and Mad Bess, sewying 
to them a he did so: 

‘Carry your master weil. Bring him back 
to me in safety, and I solemnly promise to 
feed you all the sugar iumps that are good 
for you every day as long as you live.’” 

s JOHN PAUL 













PHILIPPINE FOLKS. 
Mr. Sawyer’s Account of Them and 
of Wars Before Ours.” 


From the first page of Mr. Frederic H. 
Sawyer's detailed account of the Philippines 
and their inhabitants, it evident that 
painstaking labor has been expended upon 
what will probably prove a useful text book 
for the of these islands. The author 
resided for fourteen years in Luzon, 
which time he made business and pleasure 
trips all the central and southern 
provinces, also visiting Cebu, Loilo, and 
other ports of the-Visayas, Calamanes, 
Cuyos, and Palawan. He knew Spanish well 
before reaching Manila, and soon acquired 
a knowledge of the Tagal dialect. 

As his avocations brought him in contact 
with all classes, it gave him an unrivaled 
opportunity to learn the ideas, and observe 
the manners and customs of the officials, 
priests, landowners, and with 
whom in contact. In his preface 
Mr. hints that no book in the Eng- 
lish language has done justice to the na- 
tives of the Philippines. He comments upon 
the Spanish chroniclers’ praise of the 
good breeding of the natives, and the quick 
intelligence of the young; modern writers, 
he states, are less favorably He 
refers to Canamaque's ridiculing these peo- 
ple, Monteverde denies their 
sing good qualities of either body 
mind. 

Evidently the author believes that jus- 
tice has not been done to the Filipinos, and 
that “ until an inept bureaucracy was sub- 
stituted for the old paternal rule and the 
revenue quadrupled by increase taxation’ 
they were a happy the popu- 
lation multiplying, extending, 
and exports 


is 


study 


over 








peasants 
he came 
Sawyer 


old 


disposed. 


while 
any 


posses- 


or 


community, 
cultivation 
steadily increasing. 

“The Colonial Minister, importuned on 
one hand by doctrinaire liberals, whose 
crude schemes of reform would have 
the archipelago on fire; confronted on 
other hand by the serried phalanx of 
friars with their hired literary 
Was between the devil and 
But, even handicapped as 
tration was, it boasted some reforms and 
improvements. The hateful slavery of the 
Cagayanes had been abolished, forced cul- 
tivation of tobacco was a thing of the past. 
In all the archipelago the “ corvée”’ had 
been reduced. A telegraph cable, connect- 
ing Manila with Hongkong and the world’s 
telegraph system, had been laid and sub- 
sidized, a railway 120 miles long had been 
built from Manila to Dagupan, and 
horse tramways had been laid, lighthouses 
were built, and a capacious harbor was un- 
der construction. The Manila water works 
had been. completed. Technical schools were 
established in Manila and Lloilo, and lower 
grades of were well attended. 
“Credit is due the administration for 
these measures, but ft is rare any 
mention of them,” says the author, though 
doubtless the omission to record them is 
due to what, in the light of his remarks, is 
the flattering assumption by Americans 
and Englishmen that these various con- 
comitants of civilization were naturally ex- 
pected in the more populous and civilized 
centres. 

Regarding the religious orders, 
yer remarks: 

They are not wholly bad, and 
a glorious history. They held 
from 1570 to 1828 without any 
ent garrison of Spanish regular 
and from 1828 to 1983 with 
artillerymen, &c. Having survived their 
utility, they are an_ anachronism, but they 


have brought the Philippines a long way 
on the path of civilization. 


About American rule, 
presses his opinion bluntly. 


set 
the 
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steam 


schools 


to see 


Mr. Saw- 


have had 
the islands 
perman- 

troops, 


about 1,500 


Mr. 
Its 


Sawyer ex- 
unfortunate 


beginning has raised a feeling of hatred in 
the natives: 

* * * That will take a generation to 
efface. It will not be enough for the 
United States to beat down armed resist- 
ance; a huge army must be maintained to 


keep the natives down. As soon 
Americans are at war with one 
great powers, the natives will rise; 
ever a land tax is imposed, there will be 
an insurrection. The difference between 
this war and former insurrections is that 
now, for the first time, the natives have 


as the 
of the 
when- 


rifles and ammunition, and have learned 
to use them. 
€enturies of Spanish rule, Mr. Sawyer 


cites, are not a fit preparation for under- 
taking the government of the archipelago. 
Among other things, he suggests that 
Central and Southern Luzon, with adjacent 
islands, whose inhabitants are mainly 
Tagals and Vicols, might be formed into a 
State; another State might be formed of 
Northern Luzon, where the population con- 
sists of Pampangos, Pangasinanes, Ilo- 
canos, and Cagayanes, all these people be- 
ing fairly civilized; the Igorrotes and other 
heathen might have a special proteetor ap- 
‘pointed to look after their interests. Visa- 


yas, also, could be formed into a civilized 
State, all the inhabitants being of one 
race. Mindanao and Southern Palawan 


ehould be entirely governed by Americans, 
after the manner that Great Britain gov- 
erns a Crown colony. 

The Sulu Sultanate, according to the au- 
thor’s idea, could be a protectorate similar 
to North Borneo or the Malay States, with 
Manila as a sort of Federal district, the 
Consuls being accredited to the President's 
representative, the foreign relations being 
solely under his direction. Also the Cus- 
tom House, telegraph, Post Office, and 
lighthouse service should be administered 
by United States officials, with one tariff 
for all the islands, and for revenue only, all 
natives being treated alike, 

Having defined his viewS on settling the 
disturbed condition of the archipelago and 
embodied a recommendation ‘to young men 
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contemplating business connections in the 
Philippines to carefully study his book, the 
author proceeds to fully describe the geo- 
graphical situation of the islands, their 
fertility, beauty, and variety in landscape, 
which in Luzon presents striking contrasts 
eliffs and pinnacles, cracked 
and hollowed in labyrinthian caves; sharp 
basalt peaks, great ranges of mountains, 
isolated voleanic cones, cool, crystalline 
springs; jets of boiling water, cascades, 
rivers, lakes, swamps, narrow valleys and 
broad plains, rocky promontories and coral 
reefs—every feature is present, except the 
snow-clad peak and the glacier. 

Of the vegetation that runs riot there, 
hardly checked by typhoon or volcano, the 
mango and bamboo are especially eulogized, 
and the proposition is dwelt upon that the 
wealth of the found in 
the development of its agriculture, not in 
the forests, all the valuable large timber 
having cut long ago, except in 
tant, inaccessible places, and the difficulty 
of obtaining labor applies to this industry 
as well as to mining. 

In a chapter on minerals is given 
plete list of those to be found in the 
ippines, with statistics of mines, &c. There 
is an account of all the industries of 
the In the Province of Manila it is 
estimated that 50,000 people, chiefly 
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are employed making cigars and cigarettes. 
In other provinces there is a large trade 
in domestic textiles. 

“There is no doubt,’ continues the au- 
thor, ‘“‘ that if peace and an honest Gov- 
ernment can be ‘ured, capital will be at- 
tracted, and considerable increase in the 
export of hemp, tobacco, and sugar will 
take place as fresh land is cleared and 
planted. * * * But the Philippines are 


not, and 
poor white 


never will be, 
man,”’ 


a country 


More banks are needed for financimg tim- 
ber cutters, gold miners, and agriculturists, 
who now pay enormous rates of interest 
and commissions for funds to carry on their 
vocations. There also is need for sugar 
factories in suitable localities, paper mills, 
rice mills, and cotton mills. That the com- 
merce of the islands, now mainly British, 
will ultimately pass into American hands, 
can scarcely be doubted. Dominating Cuba, 
holding the Philippines, the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and Porto Rico, the Americans will 
control the cane sugar trade, the tobacco 
trade, and the hemp trade. 

The religious orders are entitled 
word of approbation for their services in 
these islands. They were the hardy and 
adventure pioneers of Christianity, of 
undaunted courage, and ever at the front 
when calamity threatened. They founded 
schools for both sexes, training colleges for 
teachers, the University of St. Thomas at 
Manila. and other institutions. Consist- 
ently and persistently they the 
enslavement of the natives, but when gold 
coinage was introduced the friars allowed 
avarice to possess their souls. They 
charged with denouncing to 
authorities filibusters whoever 
pened to displease them, and with 
ing suspected persons to obtain evidence, 
completely control- 
ling the courts of justice, and dominating 
the local government, the religious orders 
are like a giant trust constituting a barrier 
to progress which be permitted to 
remain under an American protectorate. 

Apropos of recent events it interest- 
ing to read in this statistical narrative of 
the insurrection and the Spanish-American 
war to Funston and 
Aguinaldo. former: 
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als’ position? Or his leading part with 
the same regiment in a charge upon the 
enemy's earthworks near Santo Thomas 
where he was wounded? 
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Of Aguinaldo Mr. Sawyer says that being 
at the head of the government organized 
by the Tagals, and of the army co-operat- 
ing with the American forces, by request 
of Gen. Anderson this should have insured 
the leader courteous treatment from the 
American commanders, but racial prejudice 
caused him to be treated with contempt 
except by Admiral Dewey. Had a concili- 
atory attitude been adopted, the war with 
the natives might have been avoided. The 
tragic side of American unpreparedness 
was manifested by the state of anarchy 
into which the archipelago was plunged, 
mainly due to the inability of the Amer- 
icans to promptly occupy the military posts 
as they were vacated By the Spanish gar- 
risons. As a result of this American un- 
readiness a hideous orgy of murder, plun- 
der, and slave raiding has prevailed in 
Visayas, and especially in Mindanao. 

Manila, in the time of the Spaniards, was 
a most temperate city; @2 drunken man was 
a rare sight, and usually a fereign sailor. 
Since the American occupation about 100 
drinking places have been opened, and 
daily scenes of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery have filled the quiet natives with alarm 
and horror. The author, after enumerating 
the egregious mistakes of the Peace 
Commission, affirms that our little brown 
neighbors will never consent to become the 
prey of the political boss, the monopolist, 
or carpet bagger. From these they must 
be assured protection before they submit. 

The book is illustrated by many pictures 
of natives and their various surroundings, 
giving an adequate idea of the archipetago, 
which requires only wise guidance to make 
it an earthly paradise. 


‘But the guidance should be given by 
the gentle hand of an elder sister, and not 
by the boot of a frontier ruffian.” 





We understand that the London house 
of G. P. Putnam's Sons is issuing a new 
edition of Herman Melville’s book, ‘“* Moby 
Dick; or; Tne White Whale,” with an in- 
troduction by Louis Becke, who, like the 
author, knows well the whaler's life in the 
South Seas. Becke, by the way, has @ new 
yolume of short stories, called ‘“ By Rock 
and Pool,” which will shortly be issued 
serially in the United States by Cassels. 
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“A plot of intensity and power.”— School 


Journal. 





“Mr. Robertson writes of Kentucky life, both 
country and city, with freshness, humor and 
wigor."— The Outlook. 


“The book is graphic; thereisnot a dull page 
init, The action moves swiftly, and the char- 
acters are sympathetic.""— Boston Post. 


*“*The lowe story, both before and after mar- 
riage, is told witha freshness that makes tt seem 
new, though it is the oldest story in the world, 
and the bits of home life on the piantation are 
delightful.”—New York Sun. 
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* A keen skill in maintaining the curtostty in a 
state of excitation is continued by the author 
throughout the book.”— Boston Courier. 


* Mr. Robertson has done the reading public a 
favor in writing it.”—New ork World. 
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Some Selected Titles of Articles 
that need no Descriptive Comment 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. <The 


Diary of a Goose Girl.” The first instalment of 
a three-part story. Illustrated by Shepperson. 


WALTERA.WYCKOFTF. «with lowa 


Farmers.” A characteristic episode in the 
experience of the author of “The Workers.” 


JOHN LA FARGE. « Passages from a 


Diary in the Pacific---Hawaii.” Ulustrated by 
the author. ‘ 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN DE WET. 
By Thomas F. Millard. A athetehs from per- 
sonal acquaintance. 


JOHN FOX, Jr. 


aineer.” 


“The Southern Mount- 
Illustrated from photographs. 


SALOONS. By Robert Alston Stevenson. 
An impartial sociological study. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. 


“To Catch a Thief.” By E. W. H q 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. oe 





Now Ready Price 25 Cents 





More en- 
tertaining than any fiction.—Literary World. 


A retailer outside of New York 
has ordered 400 copies of 


The Courtot Memoirs’ 


More striking than any history. * * * 





within nine weeks. 
*8v0; $2. Henry Holt & Co, 29 W. 23d St., New Yorks. i 












“OLD NEW YORK WILLS 


Curious Items From the New Vol- 
ume in the Historical Society’s 
Publications.* 


Surely there can be no better adjunct to 
the history of early New York and its sur- 
roundings than an abstract of the wills on 
file in the Surrogates’ Office of this city. 
The volume under notice, the twenty-fifth 
of a series, is published under the pro- 
visions of the Publication Fund of the New 
York Historical Society. Mr. William 8. 
Pelletreau, to whom the public is indebted 
for this work, has devoted his attention to 
the hitherto unpublished records in the 
Surrogates’ Office, and he has found them 
“rich in material for the genealogical stu- 
dent and those interested in the early his- 
tory of New York.” A pubifeation of this 
character would lose much of its practical 
value if not furnished with an index, and 
that index, and a thorough one, has been 
furnished by the librarian of the society, 
Mr. Robert H. Kelby. This, *‘ The Abstract 
of Wills,” from 1665 to 1707, will be the 
first of a series to be devoted to the same 
subject. It must be stated that single 
copies cannot be had. The volumes of 
this fund are issued to stockholders, and 
only 187 shares of this Publication Fund 
are still unsold, The price of a share is 
$100, and entitles the owner to a complete 
set of the twenty-five volumes already is- 
sued, 

The preambles to the old wills vary much. 
There are numerous cases where the own- 
er of property being about to undertake a 
sea voyage makes a will. Champion Arun- 
dell goes to the Island of Tortugas. It 





may be his intention to return to New 
York or its neighborhood. He begins his 
will as follows: ‘And if it shall please 
God {[ shall decease in this my intended 


voyage, I appoint her {his wife] sole exec- 
utrix.” It seems as if the husband never 
did come back, for when, later on, the 
widow of Champion married William Salts- 
burg of Flushing, she carried out the will 
of her former husband. There are many 
variations of the preambles. * Being vis- 
ited with sickness, desires to set things in 
order, being weake in body but in perfect 
memory.” Richard Jones (1693) begins: 
“For as much as the Lord, who formed 
my body and gave breath thereto, and hath 
to this moment preserved its being, is now 
pleased to visit the same with sickness, I 
not knowing how soon he may pul a period 
to my days, 1 make this my last will and 


testament.” John Pine of Hempstead has 


it written: “I commit my body to the 
Dust, und my soul into the hands of my 
merciful Redeemer.” Nicholas Du Puis, 
who is Dutch, has it, ‘In der naame des 
Heeren, Amen.” Geritt Bancker, another 
Hollander, begins, ‘‘ In der naame Godes, 
Amen.” Jean Machet is unquestionably a 


Huguenot, so he has it written, ** Notre 


ayde soit au nom de Dieu, qui a fait La 
{Le} Ciel et La Terre."’ It may have been 
possible that testators made unjust wills 


in those days calling on their Maker to 
sanctify their acts. : 
The bequests are of the most 
character, illustrative of the period. There 
are testators of high and low degree. It is 
only occasionally that there are displays 
of large means. Nevertheless the inference 
is that there was a certain amount of com- 
fort. The first will entered in the Liber 
1-2, is that of Williafm Ludlam of South- 
ampton, 1665. Among his legacies he leaves 
to his son Anthony “all my housing and 
lands at the old ground” and a £50 right 
of communage in the town of Southampton. 
In a note appended to this will Mr. Pelle- 
treau writes that William Ludlam 
from Matlock, in Derbyshire, England, and 
was in Southampton as early as 1653. All 


varied 


came 


through the volume, notes of this charae- 
ter give information of the greatest inter- 
est. The use of the word “alias"’ is fre- 
quent, but not in the sense of to-day. For 
instance, Daniel Denton is an executor. He 
lives at Rustdorp, “alias Jamaica, Long 


Island.’ Alice Goodspeede is declared to be 


the next_heir of John Layton, “late of 
Middleborough, alias New Towne, upon 
Long Island.’ David Carwithy, (Corwith 


to-day,) in 1665, being weake in body, but 
in perfect memory," leaves to his son Caleb 


“my best suit of clothes and a bed blan- 
ket." Mary, his daughter, becomes pos- 
sessed of a scythe and a Bible. Charles 


Darriel of New York gives to Mr. William 
Browne “a morning gown and other wear- 
ing apparel,"’ and “ silk stockings as are in 
our trunk, in custody of Mr. May of Bos- 
ton.’’ Capt. Thomas Exton, whose will is 
of 1668, must have been a jolly officer, for 
he requested that his should 
‘take Beavers to for 
officers and Gentlemen who accompany 
my to the Grave.’ To the widow 
Broadhead he leaves a gold ring with this 
poesie on it: "God's Providence is Our In- 
A Sergeant left him ‘“‘ my 
hatt."’ Finally he wants his 
scarlet coat with the gold and silver lace 
sold and the proceeds to be spent among 
his fellow-soldiers of the garrison of Fort 
James. Thomas Pell of Westchester pref- 
aces his will as follows: ‘‘I give my body 
to a comely burial, that it may be decently 
buried in such a comely manner that God 
may not be dishonored." Pell leaves all his 
real estate to his nephew, who is 
in ould England.’ Here find 
mention of as asset, 
leaves all “ growing or 
growing,” John Marston 
Flushing leaves to one daughter a gold ring, 
arf to another silver thimble. Thomas 
Sayre of Southampton, whose will is dated 
September, 1669, leaves many of 


executors 


seven buy wyne ye 


Corps 


heritance.”’ has 


Gray French 


* living 
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land, and besides much pewter. His son is 
to receive “a Pewter flagon, a Pewter 
bowl, and a Great Pewter Platter.’ Here 
is a curious bequest to another son: £10 a 
year, ‘to begin five years after my de- 
cease, to be paid in good merchantable 
shoes, or other pay that will procure hides 
toward his setting up a Tannery.” 


Mr, Pelletreau informs the reader that 
the Thomas Sayres house is still standing 
at Southampton, “and is now the oldest 
dwéTiing in the State.” Unfortunate John 
Woodruff of Elizabeth, N. J.! His father, 
John W., cut him off with half a crown 
piece, ‘in full of all portions and patri- 
monhy to be expected.” In this will one 
of the old methods of insisting to the 
authenticity of a document may be found. 
John Laughten is witness to the will, so 
he writes, “I saw ye said John Woodruff 
sett to his marke, and take off ye seale 
or stamp from the wax." John Foster 
of Rustdorp, L. I., whose will was made in 
1663, is anxious as to the education of his 
children. So he orders, “My children 
are to be tought to read English well, and 
my son to write, when they come of age.” 
Thomas Hood has been a soldier, and is 
sick in ‘‘ ye Garrison of Fort James.’ He 
has an interest in the cargo of “the ketch" 
Society, ‘‘ now riding at anchor in the road 
of New York.” He, too, is an open-hearted 
soldier. In his will he expresses his wishes: 
“I give the summe of 300 guilders, wam- 
pum or the value thereof, to be spent 
among my fellow-soldiers in the Garrison 
of Fort James."" In an inventory which 
follows, there was found on the ketch, as 
belonging to Thomas Hood, “ log wood, a 
chest of silks, and some other things.” 
John Hart of Maspeth Kills gives one of His 
sons a shilling, and to another “‘ one Hog.” 
John Hart discriminated, for to his other 
two sons he left his plantation. Thomas 
Terry of Southold does not forget his wife. 
She is to have “15 bushels of corn yearly 
during her life.” Here is a will, that of 
Thomas Seabrooke, which has its romance 
in it. According to his request, his property 
was to go to his wife. There was no will. 
Then John Clarke of Westchester testified 
as follows: “This deponent sayeth that 
when there was an Alarm of Indyans, be- 
ing at Castle Hill, loaded with ammunition, 
last Summer, the deponent was then a so- 
jurner within the home of Thomas Sea- 
brooke, was commanded among others 
go to Captain Osborne’s house. And at 
his going away, he the said Thomas Sea- 
brooke, took his wife, the now present 
widow Seabrooke by the hand in the door 
as he was going and said, ‘ Wife, I am go- 
ing out, I know not but I may be knocked 
on the head. If I never come back again I 
give all I have to thee, meaning his wife.’ 
We are glad to learn that in 1676 Mrs.-Sea- 
brooke was given the property of her hus- 
band, the value of which was £146. Ralph 
Hunt of Newtown has not a great deal to 
give. To his daughter Mary he leaves 
“ two cows, six sheep, and the feather bed I 
now lye on.” To Ann, she 
my red coat in her possession, she is to 
have it valued, and one~half of the pro- 
ceeds in money is to be given to my daugh- 
ter Mary,”’ Thomas Halsey of Southamp- 


ton, whose will is of 1677, is possessed of a | 


fair landed property. An inventory shows 
that the estate was worth £672, a great deal 
of money in those days. Among the be- 
quests of Thomas Halsey is one to his wife 
of “one woollen wheele, my little Iron 
Pott, and a Yellow Rugg, and one Dutch 
blanket, and 4 bushels of wheate to be paid 
yarly, as long as she liveth, and 4 sheep.’ 
In the will of Balthazar De Hart slaves ap- 
pear. De Hart leaves “a negro woman 
with her 3 children.” The date is 1672 
Mary Jansen, in a codicil to her will, (1677,) 
leaves her. son Cornelius a negro. boy. 
Among Mary Jansen's other legacies there 
are golden earrings and a diamond rose 
ring, “the Great Bible,” a silver spoon, a 
silver bodkin, and a silver chain with keys. 

Colonel Southey Littleton of Virginia was 
surely a Grand Seigneur. He leaves thou- 
sands of acres of land in Virginia. 
plantation in Ackomac County is of 
acres. This will was executed 
upon Hudson in 1679, and the witnesses 
were John Willett, Thomas Eyres, and Rob- 
ert Livingston. To set this off, there is the 
will of Hannah Titus. She leaves, “ To my 
Son Samuel's wife, my warming pan. ‘To 
my son Content’s wife, my skimmer. ‘To 
my son Abial’s wife my smoothing irons, 


One 


2,270 


and to my daughter Susannah, my serge | 


hood." John Leggett is a sailor. He leaves 
to his son ‘one-half of the Ketch Royal 
of New York, and one Negro boy, now 2n 
board of same; one hogshead of sugar, one 
barrel and eleven gallons of rum, two gal- 
lons of lime juice, ete.’ Nicholas 
Rensselaer having died intestate, an ap- 
praisement of his property was made, 
(1678.) A part of the estimate is as follows: 
“The house and lot standing in AYbany, 
near the hill, 1,200 guilders; 50 beavers, 400 
guilders; 13 pictures with the King’s arms 
and an Almanack, 80 g. About 200 books, 


Van 


quarto and octavo, the most part of them | 


in Strainge Languages, and a brass pocket 
watch out of order, 200 g.”’ In the will of 
Col. Lewis Morris there is mention made of 
a sum of money to be given annually “ to 
the meetings of the Friends, called Quakers, 
belonging to Shrewsbury, in East New Jer- 
sey, £ five, to be raised out of my planta- 
tion at Tinton Iron Works, in New Jersey.” 
Thomas Hunt, Sr., of Grove Farm, in West- 
chester, believes in entail. So he has it in- 
scribed in his will, “the said lands to his 
heirs, male, (his sons) from generation to 
generation, and no part of the same to be 
sold or disposed of,”’ 

Innumerable might be the extracts taken 
from the yolume under notice, for the Sur- 
rogate’s book contains all kinds of curious 
material. As we know, a Dutch funeral 
in the old time was rather “a day of merri- 
ment than of mourning.”” When Peter 
Jacobus Marius passed away his estate had 
an account sent it for some £31. Among the 
items of mourning were 29 gallons of wyne. 
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Etidorhpa 


By Joun Urr Luorp, author of “ String- 
town on the Pike,”’ etc. 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


‘* Etidorhpa,” the strange history of a 
mysterious being and the account of a 
remarkable journey, was first issued as 
a privately printed book three or four 
years ago. It is now for the first time 

ublished in a popular form, and 

n entirely revised. It is a creation 
quite outside of ordinary fiction. If, as 
some hold, it contains moré truth than 
fiction, its truths are of a kind not cred- 
ited by the majority; if it is romance 
pure and simple, it evinces a remark- 
ebly vivid imagination on the part of the 
scientific author. The success of “String- 
town "' should attract renewed attention 
to “ Etidorhpa.” 


Children’s 
Sayings 


Edited, with a Digression 
on the Small People, by 
WILLIAM CANTON, au- 
thor of “W. V., Her 
Book,"’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


$1.00. 


One of the merits of 
this collection is that all 
the sayings have been 
vouched for as true. The 
object in publishing them 
in the present form is 
nothing more ambitious 
than the reader's pleas- 
ure. A child's sayings are 
often a curious and com- 
prehensive commentary 
on the characters of the 
unsuspicious persons con- 
cerned in their upbring- 
ing. 
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Empresses of France 


By Miss H. A. GvuEeRBER, author of “ Fa- 
mous Operas,” 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


Miss Guerber presents in compact but 
most readable form the principal events 
in the lives of the only Empresses that 
France has had: Josephine, the first wife 
of Napoleon I. and the first Empress of 
the French; Marie Louise of Austria, 
Josephine’s successor, who was to help 
so materially in the carrying out of Na- 
poleon’s ambitious schemes, and Eugé- 
nie, the wife of Napoleon IIl., whose 
grace and bright intellect, as well as 
beauty, attracted marked attention ev- 
ery where. 
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* Paid for 800 Cokies and 1% gross 
Paid for speys [spice] for ye burnt 
Paid for the Sexton and Bell ringer. Paid 
for gold and making 14 mourning rings. 
Paid for ye Coffin. Paid for 4% vat of single 
| Beer.’ Mr. Pelletreau in a note tells the 
reader that Peter Jacobus Marius was a 
prominent merchant, and wanted to be 
“buried like a gentleman.” Certainly 
Marius’s mortal remains were treated with 








proper consideration. 


A Romance of Spain.” 

Can there be any relationship between 
Palacio Valdés and John Poole? there 
| kinship ‘twixt Sarrio, that small town on 
| the Cantabrian coast, and Little Pedling- 

ton? If in the English story there is 
abundance of bread, cheese, and beer, in 
} the Spanish one there are the flavorings of 
garlic, with the twang of the heady Rioja 
| wine, Reducing all things to a British 
| standard, there has been a critic (with orig- 


Is 


| inality, of course,) who has drawn a strange 


| parallelism between Palacio Valdés and 


Dickens. Both delight in the portrayal of 
eccentrics, and ‘‘ The Fourth Estate” is 
full of queer personages. “ All the world 


is one country,” say the Italians, and Spain 
has by no means the monopoly of cranks. 
What the author of this remarkable story 
shows himself to be is a realist, and of the 
most fearless sort. Would an English or 
} an American novelist devote much space to 
the description of a blister on a man's 
chest, even provided the blistered one was 
the hero of the romance? Here is Palacio 
Valdés, who, dwelling on the exact charac- 
ter of that irritant and the dressing of it, 
| fjnds material enough in this same blister 

fill more or less ten pages. It is 


| to 
| cleverly done that you read about 





80 


cannot 


it without twisting and squirming as the 
scissors nip the puffed-up skin. Is it a 
useless incident? Not a bit of it. It helps 


to explain the devotion of the good Cecilia 
|} as nothing else could. 

| Sarrio, being then a provincial town, af- 
\ fords the reader an insight into Spanish 
ways. I¥is the record of la vie intime, but 
| what happens there ought not to serve as 


'a model for the rest of the smal! places 
| scattered over the world. In Sarrio the 
Belinchon family are the leading person- 


| ages. Don Rosendo has acquired wealth as 
the principal codfish merchant in Northern 
| Spain. He has a good-for-nothing son and 
two daughter Cecilia is not good looking, 
but has a heart of gold. Her 
| beautiful sister Ventura is all that is 
| Gonzalo, a fairly nice young man, 
| that he is easily led away, is going to mar- 
ry Cecilia. Then Ventura, who is as lovely 
} as she is wicked. cuts out her sister 
Just there an 






and 
bad. 


oniy 


young 


Ce- 
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| cilia here is 


| ‘ 

| *THE FOURTH ESTATE 
tion from the Original of A. Palacio Valdés, 
by Rachel Challice. 8vo Iliustrated cover. 
Cloth, Pp. 461. New York: Brentano's. 
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The Beloved 
Son 


By M. Rre. 


A life of Jesus, simply 
but impressively told, in 
language suited 
comprehension of a child. 
There have been many 
lives of Christ for chil- 
dren, but this has char- 
acteristics that have been 
by no 
should 
mend it to parents wifo 
need a good bovk of this 
While 
serially 
columns of The Evan- 
gelist the work was re- 
ealled 
and 
large sale. 
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- The Eternal Quest 


By J. A. Stevarrt, author of ‘ The Min- 
ister of State,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This is a very iagteresting story of army 

life, and a charming love romance. There 
is a life-long friendship between the 
General and the Chaplain, but when the 
latter’s daughter and~the former's son 
announce that they are contemplating 
matrimony, the results are not exactly 
what might have been expected under 
the circumstances, for the parents decide 
that it will be folly for them to be al- 
lowed to join nothing to nothing, “‘ under 
the delusion that they are making them- 
selves rich." However, as is usual in 
stories of this kind, everything turns 
out all right in the end. 


The Shadowy 
Waters 


By W. B. Yeats, author 
of “The Celtic Twi- 
light,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50, 


16mo, cloth, 


to the This volume of poetry 
is by a well-known Brit- 
ish writer whose work 
stands very high in the 
estimation of the best 
critics abroad. The 
words, the images are 
clear and vivid; the con- 
ceptions, strange to com- 
mon life, are yet simple 
and follow each other in 
orderly sequence. The 
poem is not at all vague 
nor incomprehensible; it 
is only remote, although 
in perfect keeping with 
its theme. 
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The Pronunciation of 10,000 








Proper Names 


GOODWIN MACKEY and 
12mo, cloth, 


By MARYETTE 
MaRY STUART MACKEY. 
$1.00. 

While there have been several excel- 
lent and popular handbooks of pronun- 
ciation, none of them has yet contained 
a satisfactory proportion of proper 
names, and in most of them they have 
been altogether omitted. The authors 
have taken pains to include names of 
places brought into prominence through 
our war of expansion and also through 
the South African War. 
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most uncomfortable character, a shameful 
lie on the part of Ventura, which forces 
the Belinchon father and mother to break 
off the marriage of Cecilia and Gonzalo 
Then Ventura becomes Gonzalo’s wife. 
Certain love passages in the novel are not 
nice. Animalism in fiction, whether French 
or Spanish, we do not care to read. There 
comes to Sarrio a grandee of Spain, the 
old Duke of Tornon. The Duke is a lady- 
killer, and he makes love to the shameless 


Ventura. The husband, who is suspicious, 
almost finds his wife in the arms of the 
Duke. Then it is Cecilia who once more 
at the risk of her reputation saves her 


erring sister. She insists that the Duke is 
courting her. Such devotion of course sus- 
passes the realms of credulity. 

The title of the romance taken from 
journalism such as existed in Sarrio. The 
author certainly understands the peculiari- 
ties of Spanish newspapers. The “ Light 
of Sarrto,’’ established by Don Rosendo, 
finds a rival in the opposition paper, ‘* The 
Youth of Sarrio.” The latter has very 
marked yellow qualities, a coloring not 
peculiar to Spain. 

Valdés simply delightful when he ex- 
plains how the Sarrio journalists copied 
the French ways. It occurred to Don 
Rosendo that the dignity of a paper could 
only be upheld by the duello, for, “to be 
a journalist without the knowledge of the 
use of arms was like being a dancer with- 
out the power of playing the castanets.” 
Then a French fencing master was import- 
ed. Before the period of culture, when 
there were differences to be settled the 
Sarrionites used to whack one another with 


is 


Is 


sticks. Duels became then very much in 
fashion, but fortunately nobody ever was 
hurt. Signor Valdés is a master when 


ridiculing all such imported nonsense, 

In this Spanish ‘Little Pedlington” 
there is a tragic conclusion. Broken-heart- 
ed at her daughter's wickedness, the moth 
er suddenly dies, and the husband, con- 
vinced at Jast that Ventura is a profligate, 
learns of the sad devotion of Cecilia after 
having soundly thrashed the Duke. Gon- 


zalo cemmits suicide. Don Palacio Valdés 
is a satirist with an erosive quality. If 
it were not for his Balzacian manner, such 
minyte details as Valdés indulges in would 


otherwise become tiresome. Life is short 
and a romance of 461 pages is long. The 
translator deserves particular praise. 
FACT AND FICTION ABOUT GEORGE IV.— 
A Lady of the Regency,"’ by Mrs. Steph- 
en Rawson, recently published by Harper 
& Brothers, is emphasized in the light of 


history by another work issued by the same 


house. Justin McCarthy, in his “ Four 
Georges,” tells of the monarchs that Thack- 








eray depicted so satirically. Into this pe- 
riod, when the rst gentleman of Eu- 
rope’ had his way, when there was love 
and intrigue, and the unhappy Caroline 
of Brunswick lived her romantic life as the 
spurned wife of the Prince of Wales, later 
George IV., Mrs. Rawson has entered ag 
the first novelist. Mrs. Rawson is now at 


work on another novel, which, however, is 
to be of more moderh times. 







































































































































~ IMMORTALITY. 


Dr. McConnell’s Book Frankly In- 
different to the Demands of 
Traditional Orthodoxy.* 


to pre- 
skipping 
furnished 
contents, 


Dr. McConnell has done his best 
vent the indolent reviewer from 
any part of his book. He has 
no chapter headings or table of 
nor have his pages any captions but the one 
which is the title of the whole But it is 
no hardship to read through a book so keen 
and bright as this at every turn, and with 
such frank indifference to the demands of 
a traditional orthodoxy. It is true that Dr. 
McConnell is often able, as he goes along, 
to prove himself more orthodox than the 
orthodox, more responsive than his ortho- 
dox contemporaries to the standards of or- 
thodoxy set up in the New Testament and 
in other writings of the early Church. A 
rumor has gone forth that he proposed to 
call his book ‘*‘ Immortability,’’ but 
dissuaded by his friends. He does not, how 
ever, entirely deny himself that horrible 
cacophony. And, in truth, it exactly ex- 
presses the central conception of his book, 
which is that not naturally im- 
mortal, but is able to become through 
moral excellence. The idea is not new, nor 
does Dr. McConnell imagine it to be so. The 
negative side of it has pre-eminently a ven- 


was 


man is 


so 


erable history. Athanasius expressed it 
very clearly, positively and negatively,, in 
words that Dr. McConnell sets in the fore- 


front of his battle. Three centuries before 
Athanasius it was in one form and another 
the doctrine of the New Testament and 
of contemporary Jews. Dr. Frederic Henry 
Hedge never more striking ser- 
mon than one in perfect harmony 
with Dr of immortal- 
ity asa He called this 
doctrine ‘The Christian Doctrine of Im 
mortality.”’ He was able to find in the 
New Testament but two passages that ex- 


wrote a 
which i 
McConnell 
moral 


5s doctrine 
acquisition. 


press or imply the natural immortality of 
man. Prof. Toy appears to say that we 
have this doctrine nowhere in the New 


Testament or Old; only 
Wisdom of Solomon, 
of 


in the apocryphal 
where it is probably 
Egyptian origin: “For God has created 


man to be immortal, and hath made him 
the image of His own eternity 

While Dr. McCommell's pages abound in 
chapter-mottoes and quotations favorable 
to his conception, it is strange that some- 
how he has forgotten or overlooked Mat- 


thew Arnold's sonnet, “Immortality,” 
which is quite the noblest expression of the 
idea of ethical immortality of which I am 
aware, and I cannot deny myself the pleas- 
ure of introducing it into this notice: 
Foiled by 
_ worn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 


our fellow-men, depressed, out- 


And, Patience! in another life, we say, 
The world shall be thrust down, and we 
upborne! 
And will not, then, the immortal armies 
scorn 
The world’s poor, routed leavings; or will 
they, 
vo failed under the heat of this life’s 
day, 


Support the fervors of the heavenly morn? 


No, no! the energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 
And he who flagged not in the earthly 


strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only 


1e, 

His soul well knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and.that hardly, to eternal life. 

Dr. McConnell says that “ the condition 
which the advocates of conditional immor- 
tality have laid down has always been an 
extraneous, arbitrary, or artificial condi- 
tion.”” But certainly it is not so here in 
Arnold's sonnet, nor was it so in Dr 
Hedge’s sermon above mentioned. To 
these many similar examples could easily 
be added. Dr. McConnell’'s book is nove! 
and unique, but it is not so in virtue of its 
doctrine of ethical immortality. It shares 
that distinction with many others, more or 
less deserving of attention. 

What Dr. McConnell writes in his open- 
ing chapters on the contemporary decay of 


belief in immortality will be sharply re- 
sented by those who know less about the 
matter than he does and some others. No 


one who is widely read or who converses 
widely with men of hard intelligence can 
resist the impression to which Dr. McCon- 
nell frankly testifies. The causes of this 
decay are set forth in a succession of 
chapters with entire perspicuity. They are 
the deepening sense of the close depend- 
ence of the mind upon the body and the 
close relation between man and the lower 
animals. There is not only the genetic re- 
lation, but animal life abounds in lively 
anticipations of human intelligence. If in- 
telligence, affection, and ethical faculty im- 
ply immortality, then many animals besides 
the Indian's faithful dog have promise of 
a future life. If something more is neces- 
sary, then some men in the physical order 
may not have the psychical energy that 
will carry them “across the bar.” Inci- 
dentally the doctrine of man’s natural im- 
mortality is shown to have been strenuous- 
ly opposed by the early Christian Fathers 
as “a pagan error which brought to 
naught the work of Christ,"’ It has been 
Plausibly contended that the face tradition- 
ally accepted as that of Jesus is in reality 
that of Plato. We have a symbol here of 
what Dr. McConnell finds to be a fact; 
viz., that in the popular conception of man 
as naturally immortal, we have “a pagan 
speculation masquerading as an elemén- 
tal Christian truth.” Several chapters are 
given to an account of the New Testament 
teachings, including those of Jesus. Their 
dicta are the commonplaces of the liberal 
theologies, but with a difference. Where 
Jesus and Paul talk of death and life, 
doubtless they generally intend a moral 
death and life. Dr. McConnell would iden- 
tify the moral death and life with biologi- 
cal phenomena. This he does at every 
point of his great argument, and herein, I 


THE EVOLUTION OF, IMMORTALITY. By 5S. 
D. eConnell, D, D., D. 


Mi. New York: ‘The BMacmilian Compan’, 
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am obliged to think, is that part of it which 
is least capable of bearing any serious 
strain. 

Dr. MeConnell’s book attains to a 
iar interest in the alliance which he makes 
with the scientific on the basis of an 
ethereal substance pervading all matter and 
all space. It 
that 
be made, and, seeking for confirmation of 
his view, he pounces upon his own wher- 
ever he finds it—in Spiritism, in Hypno- 
tism, in the Riéntgen rays, and in the resur- 
of Jesus frome the My im- 
pression is that he is somewhat 
daring than scientific in his confidence as 


pecul- 


is of 


rection dead 


more 


to the nature and possibilities of the ether 
Moreover, he seems much less scientific 
in dealing with the resurrection of Jesus 
than in the earlier chapters of his book 
But the weakest link in his whole chain 
is that which is made to bear the greatest 
weight. What he attempts is to convince 
us that a sufficient amount of goodness 
may build up in man an ethereal body 
which will survive the shock of death 
But, granted the ethereal body, we have 
not a particle of evidence that a good life 
has any constitutive power with this body 


or upon it. The 


an exception, because the ethico-ethereal 
doctrine must first be established before it 
can be applied to that resurrection We 
are moving in a vicious circle when we 
use it both as an illustration of a known 
principle and as an argument for that 
principle 

Dr. McConnell is too honest to conceal 
the difficulties that inhere in the doctrine | 
of which he is enamored. One of these is 
that it seems to wipe the little children 


out, and Dr. McConnell's disclaimer ‘is so 
faint that it does not encourage us. It also 
wipes out the people who have never had a 
chance. Another is that, at one point, it re- 
quires a mystical expansion of the historical 
into a Christ who all 
worlds, at which point Dr for 
gets all his science and becomes 


was before 
McConnell 
wildly the- 


Jesus 


ological. There is another difficulty which 
he does not meet, or even name if immor 
tality is a reward of merit, where shall the 


line be drawn, like that which divides water 


from ice on the one hand and from steam on 


the other? How many@egrees above zero 
must a man be morally to achieve immor 
tality? A modest man would hesitate to 


draw the line so low as to Include himself 
But Dr. McConnell is confident that he 
presents a great ethical motive. The dread 
of annihilation will, he thinks, hold the 
wretch in order as the fear hell did 
not. It depends upon the kind of hell. The 
most of us would infinitely prefer annihila- 
tion to the hell of Jonathan Edwards's 
Enfield sermon. Nor do I see that the ter- 
ror of annihilation is more ethical than the 
fear of hell. The woman who met 8t 
lvo (in the Chronicles of St. 
have had another vase for the destruction 
of this also, so that men might serve God 
without hope or fear—even of annihilation— 
and for love only. 

JOHN 
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WHITE CHADWICK 


By Esnest Seton-Thompson.* 


One of the most gratifying of 
the development of popular nature studies 
is the attempt. to bring the urban child 
nearer to the country by offering it, not 
as in the old times fantastic pictures of 
birds and beasts, with curiously inaccurate 
descriptive material, but pictures done by 
naturalists who are also artists and with 
text which, although simple in diction, is 
none the less authentic and scientific. 

Mr. Seton-Thompson, who has a curious 
quality in expressing the “ humanity" in 
the birds and beasts of the fields and 
woods, has drawn a series of pictures rep- 
resenting our commonest wild birds, which 
are presented with descriptive text by 
Ralph Hoffmann, in a thin quarto entitled 
“ Bird Portraits." The prevailing char- 
acteristic in Mr. Seton-Thompson’s work, 
before alluded to, is well indicated in the 
title. Here we have ‘“ The Song Sparrow,” 
“The Flicker,’ “The Brown Thrasher,” 
“The Barn Swallow,” ‘The Chimney 
Swift,” ‘‘ The Kingbird,’ “ The Baltimore 
Oriole," ‘The Scarlet Tanager,"’ &c. All 
these appear to be faithfully drawn. The 
artist has carefully reproduced the va- 
rious markings without undue convention- 
ality, and by emphasizing rather than by 
diminishing the idea of life and motion. It 
is a curious incongruity, however, on the 
part of the makers of this book that while 
some of the “ portraits’ are life size, oth- 
ers are not, 

Mr. Hoffmann’s descriptive notes are un- 
usually excellent, and form a happy biend- 
ing of the absolute knowledge of the natur- 
alist, together with the traditions of the 
agriculturist and the observations of the 
jnteHigent lover of nature. His names, 
however, are often misleading. For in- 
stance, he calls the emberiza critinella a 
** flicker,"” when in New England and the 
South that name is almost unknown; there 


phases 


it is commonly called the pigeon wood- 
pecker, the golden-winged woodpecker, 
the yellow hammer, while elsewhere 


in this country it is even known as the 
wood pigeon and woodcock. “ Flicker” 
may be considered the authoritative Amer- 
ican name for the bird, but we doubt if 
there are many who, finding delight in 
Mr. Seton-Thompson's pictures ami the 
otherwise comprehensive sketches of Mr. 
Hoffmann, have ever heard of the term 
before. 





“The International Year Book for 1900” 
has just been issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
under the editorship of Prof. Frank Moore 
Colby of the New York University. The 
volume contains about 900 pages, and treats 
of nearly 1,400 subjects in political, social, 
scientific, and artistic life and culture, 


*BIRD PORTRAITS. By Ernest Seton-Thom 
son. With descriptive text by Ralph Hoff- 
mann. Boston: & Company. 
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| | Stories Well Worth Reading, 
H Although Not | 
| | 
| 


| “The Great American Novels.”’ 


The Successors of Mary the First 


An entertaining story of the experiences of a family in a New 


| 
England suburban town with their servants, by ELIZABETH | 
| STUART PuHewps, author of “ A Singular Life,’’ etc. Illustrated. | 
\ Crown Svo, $1.50. | 
| ' 
} } 
9 7 . ) 
| Penelope’s Irish Experiences | 
| | A delightful story of travel, romance and wholesome fun in | 
| { Ireland, by Kare DovGLas WHIGGIN, author of ‘“ Penelope's } 
Progress,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. | 
The Story of Eva 
} | 
| i 
| | A strong character story with a powerful moral, and of un- | | 
common literary quality, by Witt Payne, author of “ The | 


Money Captain,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


li | The Turn of the Road || 


| A strong, simple, pure love story, by Et 


GENIA Brooks FrRotTH- } | 
| INGHAM. 12mo, $1.50. 


i A Pillar of Salt | 


A striking story of the absorption of an inventor in 
| | out his dreams, and the effect on his family, by JENNETTE 
author of “ Kate Wetherill.” I6mo, $1.25. 


| | | King’s End 


ith peculiar char- 
ind of charming literary quality, by } 


working | 
LEE, 





some 


| A quiet but deeply interesting story, w 
| acters, excellent humor, 


| ALICE Brown, author of ‘ Meadow Grass,"’ “ Tiverton Tales,” | 
ete. l2mo, $1.50. 


| The Curious Career of 
1 || Roderick Campbell 


A story of Scotland in the time of the Pretender, then of Co- 


lonial New York during the struggle between the French and 
English, with an interesting romance, by JEAN N. McIL- 
WRAITH. Illustrated. Crown Svo, $1.50. 


A Soldier of Virginia 


A strong historical romance of the time of Braddock's ill-fated 
expedition to Fort Duquesne, and including admirable repre- 
! sentations of Washington, and a chivalrous love story by Bur- 

TON EGBERT STEVENSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


LI Under the Redwoods 


of 





Nine good stories and a chapter autobiography by 


Harts. 16mo, $1.25. 


Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip 


story of travel, with a characteristic romance 
Lovise BURNHAM. 12mo, $1.50. 


| 

| 

} 

BRET | 

! 

An entertaining | 
in it, by CLARA 


Sold by all “Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


| 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


} | 85 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Hall of Fame. 


Being the official book authorized by the New York University Sen- 
ate as a statement of the origin and constitution of the Hall of Fame, and 
its history up to the close of the year 1900. By HENRY MITCHELL 
MACCRACKEN, Chairman of the New York University Senate. 8vo. 
Illustrated. Net $1.75. 

In addition to the description of the plan of the ‘‘Hall’’ this volume 
includes biozraphical notices of the twenty-nine men selected, 

















The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities, 


Or, The Practical Basis of Civic Aesthetics. By CHARLES MUL. 
FORD ROBINSON, member of the Architectural League of America’s 
Committee on Municipal Improvements. 12mo. Net $1.25. 

Mr. Robinson’s purpose is not to give an exhaustive discussion of the 
subject, but to review the broad fi:ld of modern effort; pick out the 
salient points, to declare the best that has been done and to encourage 
further effort by showing the progress attained. 





Logic, 


Or, The Analytic of Explicit Reasoning. By GEORGE H. SMITH, 
author of “Elements of Right and the Law,” ‘A Critical History of 
Modern English Jurisprudence.” 12mo. Net $1.25. 

Mr. Smith claims that logic deals with the matter as well as with the 
form of thought and of its expression ; and that it embraces in its scope 
everything that relates to the right use of words. H: asserts, further, 
that logic is the very foundation of rational education ; that it is indispens- 
able to the rectitude of thought and of life, and that it is of great prac- 
tical utility to man. 


G. P. PUTNAITS SONS, 
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HARE’S MEMOIRS, 
The Third and Fourth Volumes of 
“The Story of My Life.”* 


Mr. Augustus John Cuthbert Hare pre- 
pared for publication the concluding vol- 
umes of his “ Story of My Life,’ with the 
exception of the last two chapters, as ear- 
ly as 1806, so that many of the people of 
whom he writes have since died, while oth- 
ers referred to as children are now grown 
up. He feels that his concluding volumes, 
Nos. 3 and 4, which contain about 1,210 
pages, may be considered too long, of- 
fering as his excuse that when he, person- 
ally, is interested in a story he likes it to 
be long. In the present volumes, even more 
than in those issued a few years ago, he 
has largely emp'oyed letters to carry op 
his story, agreeing with Dr. Newman that 
“the true life of a man is in his letters 
Not only for the interest of a biog- 
raphy, but for arriving at the inside of 
things, the publication of letters is the 
true method Biographers varnish, they 
assign methods, they conjecture feelings, 
but contemporary letters are facts.” 

Lest some readers who take up the pres- 
ent volumes may happen not to know the 
former two, which describe Mr. Hare's 
life from his birth, in 1834, down to the 
time of his adopted mother’s death, in 1870, 
it may be well to state that Mr. A. J. C 
Hare is the son of Francis George, and 
the nephew of Augustus and . ulius Hare, 
the authors of *‘Guesses at Truth by Two 
Brothers.” He was ‘adopted by his aunt, 
the widow of Augustus Hare, the relations 
existing between them being remarkably 


**2 


close. 

The Winter of 1870-71, following Mrs 
Augustus Hare's death, A. J. C. Hare 
spent in complete seclusion at Holmhurst 
working hard upon his ‘* Memorials of a 
Quiet Life,’ which his mother had decided 
upor her deathbed was to be shown tu none 
of the family until ready for publication. 
Mr. Hare had a feeling that he had not long 
to live, so worked hard at the ‘* Memo- 
rials,” often passing twelve hours a day 
upon them; his cousins, the Stanleys, and 
especially Arthur and Mary, being so 
strongly prejudiced against the publication 
of the “Memorials"’ as to threaten him 
with legal proceedings if a word of thei: 
own mother’s writings was introduced into 
it. 

Mrs. Hare had felt so sure that her adopt- 
ed son would not outlive her that she had 
made no arrangements for his future; even 
money saved by the latter had been invest- 
ed in his mother's name, so that when af- 
fairs were finally settled it was found he 
had nothing left but Holmhurst and about 
£60 a year He was urged to sell Holm- 
hurst, but felt better days might come; the 
latter fortunately arriving with the publica- 
tion of ** Walks in Rome,” this and subse- 
quent books bringing him in a sufficient in- 
come for his wants. The book is undoubt- 
edly too long, and would have gained de- 
cidedly in interest if some of the records of 
foreign travel—the most important portions 
of which were long ago incorporated in 
books issued by Mr. Hare—had been omit- 
ted, giving not only more room, but more 
emphasis to the more personal portion of 
the autobiography. 

The interest of the book will be found to 
lie in four distinct directions. First, the 
volumes contain innumerable good stories, 
well told; secondly, they will be found to 
abound in stories illustrating Mr. Hare's be- 
lief in ‘‘ warnings ''—ghost stories, pure and 
simple—such appearances always foretell- 
ing death or leading to the discovery of 
crime; next, the book will be found full of 
good descriptions of the personality and en- 
vironment of noted people in all ranks of 
life, with whom it has been Mr. Hare's 
good fortune to be intimately connected; 
while, lastly, the life story of its author, 
like all good biography, will be found of the 
utmost interest 

Mr. Hare's nature will be found a rather 
unusual one, in certain respects; one of his 
chief pleasures seeming to be to keep Holm- 
hurst in the condition in which his mother 
left it, 
at a time there; keeping on the majority 
of Mrs Hare’ charities, and filling the 


inviting old ladies to pass months 














Hare's “ Story of Two Noble Lives,” a bi- 
ography of Lady Waterford and of her 
sister, Lady Canning: 


A radical, well known, though quite un- 
known to me, wrote that the book had | 
shown him that he had often talked and 
written of what he had known nothing | 
about, of a class he had misjudged or | 
judged only from individuals, and that “ the 
story " had taught him what noble, devot- 
ed, unselfish lives might noone to the! 
class he had maligned, and that he would 
never speak against it—in generalities— 
again. * * * What made Lady Canning's 
so noble a life was that, however much she 
suffered, she allowed her mother and sis- 
ter to live and die under the impression 
that she was the happiest of wives. 





There will also be found a beautiful ac- | 
count of the Rev. Hugh Pearson, a typical 
parish priest of the best sort—illustrating 
the power of a simply good life, who had 
had his parish for forty years, accepting 
in his latter life a canonry at Windsor, but 
refusing the Queen's urgent offer that he 
should succeed Stanley at Westminster by 
saying he wished to die as he had lived, a 
private person. 

He was really not nominally the father 
of his parish, and I believe there was 
scarcely one of his parishioners who was 
not fonder of him than of most of their 
own nearest relations, To the children 
of his village he was simply adorable, and 
his manner to them, his fun, his sympathy, 
his solicitude, the prettiest and most en- 
chanting thing imaginable. * * * His 
goodness, his religion, were equally attract- 
ive and charming to all. * * * His 
Christian spirit christianized everything it 
came in contact with. * * * He has 
left the most undimmed memory it is pos- 
sible for man to leave. To none of those 
who knew him is it possible that there 
can be even.a breath upon the mirror 
of his perfectly beautiful and lovable life. 


The book will also be found full of new 
aspects of Fanny Kemble’s life, especially 
as to her relations to her husband, Pearce 
Butler; Mr. Hare thinking Adelaide Kem- 
ble even greater than her sister. Of the 
latter he says: She was grand as Norma, 
but in ‘* Semiramide " no one ever came up 
to her. Passion she fully understood, but 
in the softer and quieter parts she was 
somewhat of a failure. Two short stories 
of Mrs. Kemble are too good to be re- 
sisted. Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray's daugh- 
ter, once found Fanny Kemble sitting dis- 
consolate by the fireside, and asked what 
she was doing. ‘Oh, I'm knocking my 
head against the wall, my dear; that man 
who was here was so dreadfully stupid 
I'm obliged to knock it out of me.” And 
again, meeting a lady in Switzerland with 
whom she had no acquaintance, they both 
happened to be reading ‘* Middlemarch.” 
During the conversation the stranger com- 
mented slightingly upon some of George 
Eliot’s personal whereupon Mrs. 
Kemble turned upon her furiously. “ Who 
are you that you should presume to dare 


views, 


to judge such a woman as George Eliot? 
How can you dare to judge her?” Where- 
upon the lady, instead of becoming angry, 
embraced Mrs. Kemble. 

The book will be found full of descrip- 
tions of beautiful old English houses, the 
rare books, paintings, and other art treas- 
ures to be found therein; rich in interest- 
ing glimpses into the home life of many 
of Mr. Hare's friends, as well as abound- 
ing in good stories of celebrities and lit- 
erary people, including some remarkably 
good ones as to Mrs. Proctor and Car- 
lyle. Naturally the book touches large- 
Hare's own volumes, biog- 


ly upon Mr 
local history, which, 


raphy, travel, and 
although seldom favorably reviewed, have 
gone into numerous editions; his lectures 
at Rome, oddly interrupted by a 
stranger, who accused him of stealing all 
the material of his talk from the published 
volumes of no less a person than A. J. C. 


once 


Mr. Hare's home life seems to be un- 
usually attractive. He never married, but 
his servants seem to occupy the position 
of humble but familiar friends, while the 
story of Mary Lea Gidman, whose beauti- 
ful old face adorns the book, as her pres- 
ence did his life, is too perfect an idyll 
to spoil by extracts. 

“The concluding chapter is a sort of fare 
well to the book and to those who may 
and will be found one of the most 
certainly is the most | 


read it, 
interesting, as it 
personal, portion of the entire story 

The book is very fully illustrated, its 
many pictures of people, places, and house 


| 
| 





BOOKS IN DEMAND, |}: Master christian 


Reports from Shops and Libraries in | | 
New York and Minneapolis. > Wilson's Life of Queen Victoria 


Last week we printed lists of books most 
demand at the leading book shops and 
libraries of Washington, Boston, Philadel- 


Louis. The lists were compiled down 
the 16th of the month. The following 


up to Thursday, the 25th: 1 


P. Dutton & Co. 
Granstark 1 
Heritage 
Lichtenstein 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 





A Great Work Nearing Completion 

Cyclopaedia of 
merican 
orticulture 


EDITED BY L. H. BAILEY 


Assisted by 
WILLIAM MILLER and many expert 
Cultivators and Botanists. 








Volumes I, II. and Ill. are now ready, and Volume 
IV., completing the work, is in press and 
will be published soon. 








In this great Cyclopaedia will be found a complete descrip- 
tion of all species of fruits, vegetables, flowers and ornamental 
plants in America. Directions for the cultivation of all kinds of 
crops, observations on marketing, etc. 








OPINIONS OF THE WORK: 


“We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit 
growers, gardeners, gentlemen of leisure, or of whatever profession, for it con- 
tains such information as it will take scores of books to give, and cannot fail to 


both interest and instruct every reader.” —Canadian Horticulturist. 


“The information is precisely what the horticulturist and general reader is de. 
sirous of knowing.” —Sctentific American 
‘‘In range, treatment, and editing emphatically useful—worthy of ran‘cing by 
the side of the Century Dictionary.” —The Nation 











The price is $5.00, net, for each volume, 
and the work is sold by subscription, 
Circulars and full information will be 
supplied by the publishers on application. 








Bailey's Cyclopaedia of American Horticulture 
is published by 


The Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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_ The New York Public Library. 
1 Saintsbury's History of Criticism 
Prichard's Where Black Rules White 


Fiske’s Man Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


BOOK STO Ss 
McCarthy's. F — 
1 Eben Holden. 
2. An English Woman's Loy ‘tte 
3. Alice of Old Vincennes © -@*te?®- 
4. Richard Yea and Nay. 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and 


including the demand for books in 


New York show the situation during April -— — 


Williams's 
Quincey Adams Sawver 


NEW YORK. = Alice of Old Vincennes 
BOOK STORES. 3%. Eben Holden 


Donaldson's (department store.) 
, Eben Holden 
of Unrest. ~. The Sky Pilot 

} ’. Eleanor 


1. The King of Honey Island 





** Hospice,’ a small house on the grounds, including a number of both Holmhurst . . 
with poor guests during the pleasant Sum- | and its present owner, bearing a remark- * Sel< er — ee 1. whe mepartment store ) 
mer months, for whom he provided most | ably close relationship to a text which Eben Holden 2 Alter of Od Vine 
liberally ean searcely fail to be found of much Visits of Elizabeth. 3. Sky Pilot. sens 

‘ Alice of Old Vincennes. 4. Stringtown on the Pike 


Mr. Hare is a member of a large and well- 
known family, of many of whom he gives 


us glimpses attractive and otherwise, as 


interest. 





A Magazine for the Home. 


Quiney Adams 


Shrich Brothers, (Department Store.) 
Ralph Marlowe 


wyer. 


LIBRARY. 
| Minneapolis Public Library. 





, | 
well as of the unusual number of personal | Visits of Elizabeth 1. Eben Holden 
; ; : . The av ineg . j <.e w . . able . ” = 
friends it is or was his good fortune to [The May Delineator continues with re- isben Holden *. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
newed emphasis those features which are Richard Yea-and-Nay, 3. Richard Yea and Nay 


possess 

The book is in reality so full of incident 
that it is particularly hard to decide what to 
choose for special mention. So many of the 
best incidents or stories are quite too long 


{more and more lending a literary 


char- | 
acter to this periodical The current in- 
stallment of ‘The Stories of Authors’ 
Loves "’ is an illustrated sketch of the mar- 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Crucial Instances. 
Truth Dexter 
Old New York Frontier. 

. The Octopus. 








Newspaper and Magazine Statistics. 
From Notes and Queries 


There are now published in the United 


to be given in full. Sir Joshua R by | eee ee Cae Dees. | Te Ee aor Kingdom 2,488 
e give Sir Jos € Vv $ > rao ewsp “Te fot rt 
‘ > a a o — eynol there have already appeared ‘‘The Haw- eggat Brothers. F newspapers, distributed as 
an intimate family friend, painted a por- ” “ . Eben Holden follows 
- . thornes, Brave-Hearted Thackeray.” ; ea s ae 

trait of Frances George Hare, then about es d co 7 | Alice of Old Vincennes | Eng ul 

“The Carlyles, The Dream Children of } Every Inch a King. Londor at ae ac tahiod 456 
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ward sold at Christie's for £2,200, and 
hangs in what Mr. Hare calls the “ Na- 
tional Gallery of America,”’ at New York— 
presumably the Metropolitan Museum. 
The book will also be found full of de- 
scriptions of visits to Lady Waterford and 
Highcliffe, a beautiful old place, to which 
Mr. Hare returned repeatedly during Lady 
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~ EAST LONDON. 


Sir Walter Besant’s Description and 
Study of It.* 


“East London,” by Sir Walter Besant, 
has everything to recommend it to those 
fond of descriptive writing—an author who 
thoroughly knows his subject, illustrations 
by three men famous in their eaftiing, and 
publishers who have spared no expense to 
make a beautiful book. A large part of this 
study of London’s East End life has al- 
ready appeared in The Century Magazine, 
but it would be a pity to consign it to the 
Oblivion of periodical literature, and, more- 
over, most of the people who submit, when 
the subject is interesting enough, to the 
reading of magazine serials, do so under 
protest and are usually more than willing, 
if allowed, to read later the same thing in 
sensible book form. They surely will be in 
this case. 

Mr. Besant could probably write inter- 
estingly upon any subject which he might 
feel disposed to attack, but there is noth- 
ing that he knows more about than the 
lower strata of London life, for he has 
been studying them for years with a keen- 
ness of eye and mind that very little has 
escaped. Most of his\writings in the past, 
even those in the form of fiction, have 
dealt with social questions in one form or 
another, and “ East London” is but one in 
a series of studies in which ‘ London,” 
“South London,” and ‘“ Westminster” 
have already appeared. 

The East London which Mr. ~esant de- 
scribes includes that part of Greater Lon- 
don which is north of the Thames and ex- 
tends as far east of the River Lea as the 
“<n” 





proper is west of it. If one con- 
siders population alone it is a great city, 
greater than Berlin, Vienna, St. Peters- 


burg, or Philadelphia, but it is unlike any 
other city in the world. Being really noth- 
ing but a collovation of villages, overgrown 
and lying side by side, it had, until 1900, no 
city organization and no representative 
body. It therefore had no central public 
buildings, but only the town halls belonging 
to the separate hamlets. It still has no 
police force of its own; no high schools or 
college. There are no East London news- 
papers, no courts of law except the police 
courts, no hotels, and no _ restaurants. 
* People, shops, houses, conveyances—all 
together are stamped with the unmistak- 
able seal of the working class,"’ writes the 
author, and it has all grown up within the 
last seventy years. Think of a population 
of two millions of people, and not a book- 
seller's shop among them! The author 
points out, too, that by a strange oversight 
on the part of the War Office, no soldiers 
are ever quartered in that part of London, 
so that a twentieth part of the whole coun- 
try’s population never have their blood fired 
with a sight of the pomp of war and the 
sound of martial music, and never learn the 
meaning of the Union Jack. 

To the casual visitor, Besant admits, East 
London seems unparalleled in its meanness 
and monotony, its 500 miles of streets 
exactly the same in appearance, ,its row 
upon row of common little dwellings, as 
much alike as if turned out by machinery— 
nothing old or venerable or handsome, 
nothing tliat speaks of a past and a history. 
The hasty observer concludes that East 
London is made up of monotonous lives as 
well, and it is Besant’s aim in his book to 
show that human nature is the same in 
East London as in West London and all 
the rest of the world, as full of human 
passions, emotions, hopes, and fears. 

East London is first, last, and always the 
city of workingmen, the earners of the 
weekly or daily wage, and a myriad of 
crafts are plied within its limits. The mod- 
ern system of division of labor is here car- 
ried to such an extreme that every trade 
has minute subdivisions, and there is no 
slightest chance for the workman to be 
proud of his work, since he does not make 
a watch or a shoe or a cigar, but only 
some infinitesimal part of the finished ar- 
ticle. These various industries have ab- 
sorbed and become identified with the dif- 
ferent villages which make up East Lon- 
don. Thus, in Whitechapel are the makers 
of clothes, in Bethnal Green there are the 
furniture makers and workers in wood. 
Mile End, Old Town, and Old Ford are de- 
voted to bootmaking, Spitalfields to silk 
weaving, and Hoxton to the dressing of fur 
and feathers. Watches are made in Clerk- 
enwell, and the Isle of Dogs is filled with 
great factories of every kind. The army 
of men and women, boys and girls, which 
fills these shops and constitutes the popu- 
lation of East End is, we learn, constantly 
recruited from the country, since city fami- 
lies have a tendency to die out, and statis- 
tics prove that only about 630 in 1,000 of 
London's people are natives. There are 
many churches in East London, but indif- 
ference has crept in there as elsewhere, 
and the author asserts that 92 per cent. of 
the people never go inside a place of wor- 
ship. Still, it is not a city of slums, but of 
respectability—a hive of quiet, patient, 
humble workers. 

The most interesting chapter in Sir Wal- 
ter’'s book, and the longest, fs the one In 
which he describes that part of East Lon- 
don which lies along the Thames, and es- 
pecially the Pool, that reach of the river 
lying below London Bridge. All the his- 
tory which East London can boast ts cen- 
tred around the Pool, but the story of the 
port belongs to London Town. This chap- 
ter tells of the picturesque days when the 
river side population was little more than 
a band of pirates, who plundered half the 
cargoes of the great ships from the East 
and West Indies as they helped to unload 
them; and it tells of the consternation of 
these robbers when the new wet docks were 
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completed and ships no longer discharged 
cargo in the open river. 

In sight of the Pool are the old Billing.- 
gate Market, the Tower, in which is surel? 
concentrated plenty of history, and thw 
Tower Bridge, or Water Gate, of London, 
Further along the river, Wapping, Shad. 
well, Ratcliffe, Limehouse, the Isle of 
Dogs, Blackwall—all furnish Sir Walter 
Besant with quaint bits of information, and 
seem, as he describes them, with the help 
of Mr. Joseph Pennell's charming scenes 
on shore and river, anything but the sordid 
little manufacturing towns which we know 
they really are. 


Of the factory girl of the East End, the 
author gives a very detailed picture, -with 
the idea that “if we learn how one lives, 
how one regards the world, we may un- 
derstand, in some degree, this agitated, 
confused, restless, incoherent, inarticulate 
mass” called East London. So he intro- 


,duces us to “ Liz’ when she is but a few 


days old, and traces her career to her mar- 
riage on an August bank holiday. 


London, with her hospitavie arms held 
out, has ever been a haven for aliens, and 
East London is full of them. Sir Walter 
Besant says that the most important for- 
eign element there is the Jewish immigrant; 
that he always succeeds, and that the rea- 
son for his success is not so much that he 
is industrious, patient, and orderly, as that 
he is a person of trained fntellect. ‘ The 
Jew has been educated in the history of 
his own people,’ the author states, “in 
the most ancient literature of the world, 
in a body of law which exercises all the 
ingenuity and casuistry of his teachers to 
harmonize with existing conditfons.’’ In 
Mr. Besant's opinion it is this training 
which makes the Jew superior when he 
comes in competition with the dull mind, 
untrained and simple, of the English crafts- 
man, but he also points out that we do not 
find him so conspicuously successful when 
he has to measure his intellectual strength 
against the better classes. 


One of the most dangerous evils which 
Sir Walter Besant finds in Kast London is 
the lack of houses to accommodate the 
swarming population. Net only whole fam- 
ies are crowded into stngle rooms, but in 
many cases beds are divided among three 
tenants ur sets of tenants, One will occupy 
it from 10 o'clock In the evening tl 6 in 
the morring, another from 6 in the meening 
till 2 in the afternoon, and a third from 2 
till 10. Could discomfort advance further? 
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Yet we learn in this book that a million of | i ae ec ate ce cee a ee a ee eee ee 


London's live under these condi- 


tions. 

Sir Walter Besant has learned the happy 
art of giving information to his readers 
without being either preachy or statistical, 
and without losing the quality of human in- 
terest. No facts are dry under his skillful 
manipulation. A last word of praise, too, 
must be given to the excellent and copious 
illustrations of the book. They add im- 
mensely to its interest and value. 


A Modern Hamlet.* 

Viewed in the light of Bacon's famous 
essay on revenge, this tale might be calied 
“Wild Justice ' were it not that a closer 
analysis of the motives stirring the princi- 
pal character to action and the cause and 
results of atavism displayed move one to 
designate it as a story of long-delayed 
vengeance, the logical outcome of which 
should have been parricide. 

A phlegmatic and wholly uninteresting 
English artist wins the love of an aristo- 
cratic Italian girl, who elopes with him, 
ignorant of the tact that he is already mar- 
ried and has a wife ana cniiaren in Eng- 
land. He deserts her before she makes 
this discovery. A child is the result of the 
attachment, and when a mere baby he is 
given into the care of a platonic friend of 
the mother, who brings him up as his 
nephew and gives him his name, Luke 
Grey. The death of the self-constituted 
guardian, twenty-odd years later, reveals 
to the young man the secret of his birth, 
and he is moved by the conflicting emotions 
of filial love and the horror that his mother 
should have deserted him. She, in the 
meantime, under an assumed name, has 
become a famous singer, but through all 
her trials and sufferings has remained true 
to the-memory of her lost love. At length 
Luke meets his mother, and the incipient 
bitterness against his unknown father is 
increased to the point of insanity as he is 
made to appreciate the nobleness of his 
mother’s character and the grandness of 
her renunciation. Two encounters between 
father and son take place, and in the last 
a curious complication of circumstances 
causes Luke to belteve that he has actually 
slain his father. With his fine creative 
mind shattered and haunted by the belief 
that he is a parricide, he turns to music 
as a solace, while his mother little by little 
succeeds in restoring the intellect that had 
almost gone. And so the author leaves 
them; the mother, whose sufferings hay 
simply served to bri out into gran 
prominence her fine qualities of humanity, 
and the son. whose taint of birth turned a 
brilliant and phil hical mind into that 
of_ unstable and erratic us. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHED YESTERDAY 


WAR’S BRIGHTER SIDE. 


By JuLIAN RALPH. With Con- 
tributions from Rudyard Kip- 
ling, A. Conan Doyle, and 
others. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


When the British army was at Bloemfon- 
tein, preparing for the march to Pretoria, 
Lord Roberts took advantage of the presence 
of the most brilliant group of writers ever 
brought together by journalistic require- 
ments and requested them to make a news- 
paper for the army. The result was some- 
thing which “deserves to be called unique. 
The illustrations include portraits of the 
editors in the field and at work in their 
improvised sanctum, one of Kipling’s proofs 
as it was returned to the Dutch compositor 
with vigorously unconplimentary notes by 
the author, and many other full-page pict- 
ures, 


The Mystery of the Clasped 
Hands. 


A Romance. By Guy Boornsy, 
atithor of ‘‘ Dr. Nikola,’’ “‘ My 
Indian Queen,” etc. No. 298 
Appletons’ Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

No reader will relinquish this romance 
until the wyetery is solved. Mr. Boothby is 


4 master of suspended interest, and the de- 
velopment of his exciting story to its cli- 


max forms a most thrilling illustration of 
the possibilities of romance in modern life. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Ave., New York, 





Mr. St. John has drawn with a bold pen. 
The novel ts undeniably one of strength 
and vividness. It is not, however, pap for 
infants, But for the adult we 
ticularly those who may be int 

psychol , the field for speculation is in- 
viting and varied. The mora! too is perfectly 
plain. The book ot 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1901. 
= | 
A LESSON FROM THE SOUTH. 


During the past week the dispatches 
fn the daily edition of THe Times have 
given much interesting information re- 
garding the annual Spring meeting—a 
sort of birthday celebration—at Hampton 
Institute, in Virginia; the annual ¢onfer- 
ence on the subject of Southern ‘educe- 
tion, held this year at Salem-Winston, 
N. C., and the schools at Atlanta, Ga., 
and Tuskeegee, Ala. The range of these 
meetings and conferences, from the old 
Mason and Dixon line, new little more 
than a tradition, though once it was so 
significant and tragic a boundary, to tle 
heart of Alabama, indicates the extent of 
the interest now being aroused in the 
question of education at the South. And 
the fact that a large party went from 
the North, as the guests of Mr. R. C. 
Ogden of this city, President of the 
Hampton Board of Trustees, and encoun- 
tered able and experienced men from all 
parts of the South, shows that the ques- 
tion is regarded as one of National con- 
This in reality it is, for many rea- 
sons, and of very intimate and enduring 
concern, too. 


TT 


cern. 


The most significant and encouraging 
feature of the situation, at least as re- 
gards the negroes and their future, is 
the fact that the chief schools so far 
founded for and by them, such as Ham»- 
ton and Tuskeegee and their numerous 
offspring, are directed primarily to fit- 
ting their pupils for industry 
self-support.. This is the natural outcome 
of an intelligent study of the immediate 
needs of the Southern negroes, but it is 


and for 


something more than that. It is a sign 
of the general recognition of the necessi- 
ty of some pronounced change in the ob- 
jects and methods of education for the 
It 
this kind of schooling is required for the 


masses. is easy to understand why 
negroes, who are not only compelled to 
earn their living from a very early age. 
but find it at best exceedingly hard to 
do so. It was not so easy to understand, 
until the experiments had been made so 
successfully at the South, and with the 
negroes, how the principle could be ap- 
plied on a broad scale to all purely popu- 
Two 

proved 


lar schooling. have been 


pretty 


things 


clearly in these experi- 
ments. One is that the industrial educa- 
tion is in itself of the highest value for 
that 


for 


mental 
life 
schooling. 


discipline and preparation 
all 


this sort 


which is a prime object in 


The second is that 


of training stimulates rather than checks 
the desire and aptitude for the study of 
books, 


more helpful as well as more interesting 


and tends to render such study 


to the students. 


of the effect 
of this excellent kind of schooling is the 


One convincing evidence 
extent to which the pupils of Hampton 
and Tuskeegee are engaged in the work 
of extending it. It must be remembered 
that 


easy 


this work is not in itself usually 


or profitable. Those engaged in it 
as a rule have to earn their own living 
and the earning is a part of the teaching 


to which-they are devoted. The hundreds 


of the graduates of these two great | 
schools who are scattered through tue 
South, and whose numbers are yearly 


increased, extending widely the influence 
of the teaching they have received, and 


of the standards they have been trained 
to observe, are sustained by a motive of 


the highest character. So far as we are 


aware there is nothing like it in -the | 
North. It is clearly a proof of the prac- | 

| 
tical nature of the system pursued in 


those schools. Now, is it not worth while 


for those of us who feel any responsi- 





bility for the schools of the country to | 
ask the system of | 
with advantage be 
adapted to the use of our own. If we 
stop to think of it, the great body of the 


ourselves whether 


these schools cannot 


| 
| 
pupils of our own schools are destined to 
earn their living by their own hands. | 
their schooling, say, up to the cage of 


fifteen, were chiefly industrial, with such 


book instruction as is directly helpful in 
industry, would they not leave the 
sehools with better trained minds and 
with better preparation for the actual 
experiences of life than they can obteln 
from the study of books alone? We are 
persuaded that they would. There is a 
marked tendency toward the introduc- 
tion of changes in this direction. We 
think that it is one that promises much 
and should be encouraged. 








OLD WILLS AND GENEALOGY. 

The true starting point in family his- 
tory investigations is wills. Here one se- 
cures evidence correct beyond question, 
and it usually becomes unexpectedly in- 
teresting and valuable. When the will is 
that of one’s first ancestor in this coun- 
try, it really serves to construct the roots 
and trunk of the prospective tree. Ama- 
teur investigators do not commonly un- 
derstand this fact. They are quite apt to 
work from the top of the tree downward, 
rather than from the ground upward, 
and the result is that-they sometimes 
find themselves led to the wrong tree 
through interlacing branches in the for- 
est. 

In the matter of New York families the 
most important enterprise undertaken 
for many years is that of which a first 
volume has just been issued by the His- 
torical Society. Elsewhere in this issue 
we print a notice of the “ Abstracts of 
Wills’ compiled for that society from 
wills now on file in the Surrogates’ Of- 
fice of the city for the forty-two years 
from 1665 to 1707. The work has } een 
done with much care and intelligence. 
Indeed we can conceive of no greatcr 
boon to investigators than this volume 
will prove. Mr. Robert H. Kelby, the 
librarian, has prepared an exhaustive in- 
dex, which greatly facilitates the case 
with which the volume may be consulted. 

By issuing this work, the Historical 
Society gives perhaps the best illustra- 
tion we have had in many years of the 
services which the society has rendered 
to those who consult its collections. We 
can well picture the large demand which 
will arise for copies of this work, but the 
conditions under which it has been pub- 
lished preclude its passing into general 
circulation. In order to bring out its col- 
lections the society found it necessary to 
create a special fund, raised by contribu- 
tions, the contributors becoming share- 
holders, and copies of the book go only 
to them. Some of the shares, however, 
the less 

distinct 


still remain unsold. It is none 
to the 
service which the society has rendered to 


proper recognize very 


genealogical research in New York. 





DISSIPATION 


there 


IN READING. 


be intemperance 
everything, there may be dissipation in 
a thing as reading. Healthful 
reading is one of the most beneficial of 


As may in 


so good 


all mental exercises, though it is not, as 
But 
intellec- 
tual stimulation, merely to kill time, it 
becomes a low form of dissipation, for it 
dissipates the mentality. 


some mistakenly imagine, the best. 


when reading is done without 


Again, when it 
is done merely to excite the imagination, 


to overstimulate the mind, it is equally | 


dissipating and dangerously unhealthful. 
The 
hand, 


Summer season, now so near at 
is the when dissipation in 
reading is most common, though it is not 


the only time when it is practiced. Some 


time 


persons dissipate in reading all the year 
around, with the result that they become 
unable to think clearly and logically on 
any subject. 

This dissipation may consist in read- 
ing nothing but trash, and again it may 
consist in reading what is classed as 
good literature, but reading it to excess. 
For example, it would be possible to in- 
dulge in a form of dissipation by read- 
ing constantly poetry of the highly col- 
ored, nervous, sensuous sort. Reading of 
this kind needs to be balanced by a pe- 
rusal of the more contemplative poets, 
such as Wordsworth and Tennyson. A 
steady diet of 
would not be healthful, though the verse 
itself would be admirable of its kind. 


Again, it would be dissipation to read 


Swinburne or 


constantly the novels of the present ro- 
mantic school. These should be offset by 
the works of the students of character. 
But habitual matter 
how good the books read, is bad. Every 
one should from time to time take up 
some work of thought or fact. Perhaps 
the best antidote for the novel is history, 
and there are histories, like Prescott’'s 


novel reading, no 


Kipling 





“Conquest of Peru,” which are as fasci- 
nating as any novel ever penned. 

But, after all, it is aimless, thoughtless 
reading of any kind that constitutes the 
worst dissipation of this form. To read 
simply to kill time is a vicious pastime. 
It dulis the intellectual forces, weakens 
the will, and blunts the appreciation. It 
brings on a form of ennui intolerable and 
dangerous to the moral perceptions. The 
value of mental employment, like that of 
physica) exercise, lies in its embodiment 
of a purpose. There must be a conscious- 
ness of effort if the great central con- 
trolling power of the intellect is to grow 
and govern, as it should. Scattered 
forces are altogether too common. To 
dream away one’s inner life in an imagi- 
nary world, no matter how beautiful that 
world may be, is to waste one’s highest 
powers. To read constantly for the want 
of something to think of is to stultify 
one’s self. Bacon said, “‘ Reading mak- 
eth a full man.” But there are different 
sorts of fullness, and that of the idle 
glutton is not to be commended. Let the 
dissipated reader ponder the wise words 


of Milton: 
Who reads 
Incessantly,, and to his reading brings 
not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains— 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in 
himself. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A correspondent writes to us to com- 
plain of the issue of a sumptuous book 
under the pretense of issuing a “ public 
document.” The publication against 
which he expostulates is ‘‘ The History of 
the Capitol,” by Mr. Glenn Brown, archi- 
tect, of Washington. It appears that 
this work has been issued from the Govy- 
ernment Printing Office, and that, ac- 
cording to our correspondent, only three 
hundred copies have been issued. Every 
Senator and every Representative is en- 
titled to one, The author is entitled to 
one hundred. One hundred are left for 
distribution among the public libraries 
of the country. And this arrangement 
our correspondent considers a _ certain 
grievance, and a probable “ job.” 

Since considering his letter, we have 
been privileged to see a copy of the work 
in And we entirely disagree 
with our correspondent. We do not be- 
that the public money has 
at all. It has for a long time, 
certainly for a generation, been a source 


question. 
lieve been 


wasted 


of pride to Americans, and a correspond- 
ing source of envy to foreign nations, 
that the Government Printing Office af- 
forded this country a method of printing, 
and 
which there was, among the private pub- 


in a way of publishing, works for 


lishers, really no market. 


tions of our Geological 


The publica- 
Surveys are an 
instance altogether in point. They are 
value to a limited number of 


they 


of immense 


students, and may become, and 
doubtless will, of a more diffused inter- 
est to a greater number of students. Yet 


they are not, or were not, commercially 


“available.”” If the Government had not 
valuable 
they would have remained unpublished. 


That 


published them, as they are, 
is the principle involved in this 
publication. An architect has had the 
“fad,” if you please, of finding out the 
history of the public buildings of Wash- 
ington. He has devoted to his quest the 
Fi- 
nally it strikes somebody in a position 


uncompensated labors of a decade. 


of authority, or of influence, that the re- 
sults of his researches ought to be made 
public at the public expense. Why not? 
One-third of the number of 
copies are to go to the author. 


authorized 
Again, 
why not? That is the only compensation 
the his 
labor. Suppose he sells all these copies 
for 
why not? 


Government can give him for 


what he can get for them. Again, 
He has done a public service, 
and nobody who knows what a public 
service this is will grudge him his com- 
pensation. 

It 
has thus far appeared of the two 


is quite true that the that 
that 
promised a handsome vol- 

But what then? The it 


determined by the necessity of present- 


volume 


are is very 


ume. size of is 
ing properly the plates it contains, and 
which, being for the most part reproduc- 
tions of original drawings, give the work 
chief The effect 
them, with the text, 


its historical interest. 


of 
to overthrow many received opinions, and 


in connection is 


to give quite a new view of the genesis 
' 


of the building which typifies the na- 
tionality of these United States. Of 
course you cannot print seventy-odd 


million copies of a book conceived and 





(rr 


executed upon this scale. All you can do 
ts to bring it within the reach of sinceré 
students by giving a copy of it to each 
of the principal public libraries of the 
country. It is not copyrighted, being a 
Government publication. Any publisher 
who thinks there is promise of profit in 
reissuing it In a cheaper form is entirely 
at liberty to issue it accordingly. We en- 
tirely disagree with our correspondent, 
who thinks that the publication is in 
some way a public grievance. We can 
see in it nothing but a credit to every- 
body who has had anything to do with it, 
and to the Government which has issued 
it. 


TO “A NORMAL STUDENT.” 

We have received from a young wo- 
man, “A Normal Student,” a rather 
heated letter in regard to what che is 
pleased to call the “infamous” article 
in our issue of last week, commenting cn 
the statistics of an examination of the 
Normal students as given by the State 
Superintendent. The letter is too long for 
publication, but we cheerfully give its 
writer the benefit of certain facts which 
she communicates. 

She cites as proof that the students are 
“not hurried into higher grades before 
they have mastered the elementary sub- 
jects,” the fact that “entered the 
Normal College in 1897 with an :.versge 
of over 92 per cent. in such subjects as 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
spelling, and drawing.” She thinks, how- 
ever, that at present she could not pass 
a similar test with more than 00 per 
cent. unless she was given ample time to 
review. She also states that at last 
June’s examinations for teachers’ licenses 


she 


the Normal students not only were those 
that received the highest percentage, but 
they also had the largest per cent. of 
successful candidates. 

These facts, though not conclusive as 
to the inference drawn from the statis- 
tics of the State Superintendent, are 
clearly ereditable to the college, and we 
indebted to correspondent for 
calling them to our attention. 


are our 





MR. DEWEY ON THE CHOICE OF 


BOOKS. 
Mr. Melvil Dewey, the Director of the 
State Library, probably represents the 


best conclusions as to the reading public 
that have been arrived at in this coun- 
try from experience in library manages 
ment. He is not only a master of what 
may the newer libra- 


ry work, but has been widely observant 


we call arts in 
of the tastes and habits of the reading 
public. A conversation with him, which 
recently occurred in Albany, states his 
conclusions as to what readers want and 
the influence librarians may have upon 
their choice of books with so much force 
that it ought to receive wide 
The 


lowing form: 


publicity. 
conversation reaches us in the fol- 


The other day a gentleman of middle 
age went to Melvil Dewey and said: ‘“‘ Mr. 
Dewey, I want you to help me out. I 


have never given any great attention to 


books; I haven't had the time. But now 
I have a son who is growing up, and I 
want to give him a good library. I 


would like to have you make me out a 
list of the books which you would con- 
sider a good collection for a young man, 
I put no limitation upon your choice; I 
want the best books, and as many of 
them as you think necessary to make up 
a first-class library.” 

“My suggestion to you,” 
Dewey, “is to let the young man come 
here and make his own selection of a 
library. If he will come here I will show 
him 500 books, every one of which is 
good, and every one of which he might 
read with profit. It is far better to al- 
low him to make his own selections from 
a good collection than to have me do it 
for him, for I know nothing of his aspira- 
tions, his inclinations, or his tastes. The 


replied Mr. 


books he will select will be the books 
which will interest him, and those are 
the books which he will read with the 


most profit. No man gets much, if any, 
profit from a book which does not inter- 
est him, no matter how good a work it 
may be. What would be an excellent 
library for one man would be of little or 
no value to another, and vice versa. 
Therefore it is best to let the young man 
have the choice of his own books, taking 
but the single precaution that his selec- 
tions are made from among good books. 
A library thus formed will have a great- 


er educational value for him than a 
library made up according to my dictum 
or that of any other man.” 

Mr. Dewey's advice cannot be too 


strongly commended. Nothing has be- 
come more obvious to librarians, review- 
ers of books, booksellers, and publishers 
than the futility of well-meant attempts 
to make people read books that do not 


interest them. All the appeals and argu- 





ments that may be made, all the adver- 
tisements that may be printed cannot 
avail to force a book into the hands of 
unwilling readers. The most that can be 
done by those who seek to elevate the 
pubtic taste in these matters is to give 
the widest publicity to books which it is 
worth while for men and women to read 
at all. 
by the readers themselves; in fact, they 
will insist upon making them. 

Mr. Dewey’s list of 500 books is proba- 
bly the one that was prepared by the 
State Library as a selection from the en- 
tire list of books published last year, 
then submitted all 
over the State for a vote as to the best 
5O, the was printed in 
Tue New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
of April 6. 
in purpose, it suggests the selection made 
in THe SATURDAY 


Actual selections must be made 


and to librarians 


result of which 


If not in numbers, at least 


notice 
REVIEW during the same period. 


of books for 


By this newspaper, as well as by the 
State Library, 
made at a selection of books known to 


an effort was therefore 
be good or useful and from which the 
public should be left 
choice of those particular ones which in 
any way might appeal to it. By this 
method, believe, the public may 
in some way be guided and influenced— 
and by this way alone effectively guided 
—far better by this way than by any 
heroic, but misdirected, attempts to drive 
take up particular 
which may have especially appealed to 
individual reviewers. 


to make its own 


as we 


readers to books 


POPULARITY AND PRICE. 


Our last week's issue contained a letter 
commenting on a recent editorial article as 
to the smal! sales of really fine books, like 
“Dorothy Osborne's Letters,” or the 
Browning ‘ Love Letters,”” or the Steven- 
son ‘‘ Letters,"’ as compared with ephemeral 
books like ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters,’ an‘ books of like nature. The writer 
advances three reasons for the great sale 
of the one class of books as cofnpared 
with the small, if steady, call for the other, 
the first of which is by far the most im- 
portant. He claims first that the differ- 
ence in the cost of the book is a great 
factor in its circulation. This is certainly 
true to a more or less limited extent. Were 
all the books of the best class to be sold 
at from $3 to $7. per copy, as many un- 
doubtedly are, this argument would be un- 
answerable. But, fortunately, this does 
not apply to all such books; the original 
edition of “Dorothy Osborne’s Letters" 
not being an. expensive yolume, although 
beautifully made and dNuStrated, while the 
present new edition is published at $1.25. 
One could name book after book upon 
which all the finest details of mechanical 
excellence have been lavished which sell 
at from $1 to $3, the latter price being but 
seldom asked, in which the interest and 
charm of the text entirely equal the beau- 
ty of its setting, and yet these books, many 
of which can be had for less than $1, sel- 
dom go into many editions. So it can hard- 
ly be price alone which governs circulation. 

Even were it true that the best class of 
books could’ only be had for comparatively 
large sums, it would certainly be better 
for the man who receives, as the writer 
of the letter says, a weekly salary, to buy 
an occasional book as the result of “ sav- 
ing up,’’ which outsideits real worth, 
of never-ending pleasure, would have a 
material value, and would, if the necessity 
ever arose, sell for a fair price; or, if its 
buyer be at all learned in editions.and 
possesses the collecting instinct, for a sum 
far beyond fts original cost. The man who 
receives such weekly salary does not uenv 
himself all luxuries because they can only 
be had as the result of economy, and books 
should take such high rank in our homes 
as to be counted among our absolute neces- 
sities. 


The writer of the letter next advances 
the theory that so many live in~ hired 
houses, or in flats, that people are trying to 
avoid rather than to acquire the ownership 
of books, as taking up entirely too much 
room, and being too heavy and expensive 
to move, The last_argument is the truest 
one advanced, books certainly being not 
only difficult to handle but expensive to 
move; but so are pictures and all the other 
small adornments of our daily life. Shall 
we then have bare, unattractive houses be- 
cause the moving van is always present 
in our mind's eye? On the contrary, we 
know of countless small apartments in 
town, not always those oceupied by the 
wealthiest among our friends, which con- 
tain the most delightful things of all kinds 
and descriptions; many of them containing 
well-chosen, and in many cases far frem 
small, libraries of rare books—collectors’ 
books in many instances, It might almost 
‘be said that the possession of: well-chosen 
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dence by constantly moving from house to 
house, from apartment to apartment, and 
we might also suggest that the money ex- 
pended on vans and “ settling '' would in a 
few years produce very appreciable results 
toward filling our library shelves. 

The writer of the letter adds that 
book's real circulation is not always to be 
gathered from the number of copies sold, 
because so many really fine books are ta- 
ken from our circulating libraries. This is 
certainly true to a considerable extent, but 
the man who reads the best 
books must to some degree, at least, form 
the reading habit, and the true reader must 
have a certain number of good works con- 
stantly about him; books 6f his own which 
can be taken up at any time; books which 
are read and re-read and read again and 
again; books with which he lives and 
which influence him both in the small hap- 
penings of his daily life as well as in his 
crucial moments; books which so truly in- 
fluence and change his entire nature that 
they may well be called “ books of power,” 
a definition of this class of books far bet- 
ter than to be stated in academic 
terfns. 


We are far from undervaluing the great 
good to be derived from public libraries, 
and think Mr. Carnegic's gift, if it can be 
made available, is of the utmost impor; 
tance to us all; but no matter how fine 
our public libraries, they should be used, 
not abused. There are certain clearly de- 
fined lines along which a great library's 
usefulness should grow. First, the stu- 
dent should be able to find a wide choice 
of books on his particular subject, includ- 
ing rare and expensive volumes not easily 
procurable, while the general reader should 
find it possible te obtain from such source 
good books of all descriptions which, while 
entirely worthy of once reading, it may 
not be desirable or possible to own. 

Bookselling and publishing, like all other 
business ventures, is conducted on well- 
formulated lines; conseyuently the pub- 
lisher will devote the greatest portion of 
his time and trouble to advertising the 
book which will have the phenomenal sale, 
the profits accruing from which may in 
reality enable him to issue the fine book 
which will only have a small circulation. 

The reason the better class of books Is 
less advertised is not so much because 
“the majority of people cannot afford to 
buy them and would have no place to keep 
them if they could,’’ as because the read- 
ing habit is so far from universal that 
people will not buy a book they can beg, 
borrow, or procure in any way except pur- 
chase, the majority of readers being those 
in whom the real love of books is either 
latent or dead, The publisher, too, clear- 
ly recognizes the fact that the best ad- 
vertisement of the popular book of the day 
is to get it talked about in society. If 
the merits of a new book or a new writer 
can be made to form the subject of our 
table talk, or be discussed at clubs and 
other places where people congregate, the 
circulation of such book will be greatly in- 
creased, quite regardless of its merits, the 
book every one is talking about, quite a 
different thing from being the fine book of 
the year, seeming to be the one volume 
we must possess at any cost. 


a 


or woman 


any 


Books of Power Again—Letter from 
Melvil Dewey. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The standard library so happily intro- 
duced by Mr. Foster at Providence is only 
one of several modern developments. The 
old library was a storehouse concerned only 
with getting in. Now it is thought of 
chiefly as a great lending bureau, and as 
such is doing a magnificent work, but an- 
other generation will see a further devel- 
opment almost as great as from the pass- 
ive reservoir to the active fountain. Sev- 
eral of the more progressive libraries are 
already beginning to recognize their func- 
tions as producers and the product will 
grow as it has from the university presses. 
Others are using their facilities to distrib- 
ute the best reading not only as loans but 
also as gifts, and there is a field greater 
than the superficial observer dreams of for 
this beneficent work. But it is better to 
own than to borrow a good book. When 
libraries cannot give they will soon come 
to distribute without profit, and so take 
on the best functions of the book store 
which can no longer be supported in the 
smaller places. The public library has be- 
come the natural place to go to see the 
new books and to determine what one 
wishes to read or own, and the same reason 
that justifies a tax-supported institution 
to incur an expense of perhaps 10 cents per 
volume in selecting, lending, charging, and 
handling books for circulation will justify 
a similar expense in putting the book in 
the hands of the readers for life Instead of 
for two weeks, the remainder of the actual 
cost being paid by the reader, 

Mr. Foster has given an impressive ex- 
ample in his standard library of what may 
be done by broadening a library on what I 
call its *“‘ club side.’’ It ought to be a place 
not only to borrow a book or look up a ref- 
erence, but also to spend leisure hours as in 
a club, in an atmosphere of the choicest 
books, quite different from that of an or- 
dinary library reading. room. To hask 


kind, yet 


tion on our weekly book night find it one I 


of the pleasantest and most profitable 
evenings. To tempt people by ideal sur- 
roundings to live as much as leisure admits 
in the direct atmosphere of the books of all 
time is surely worthy work, specially in a 
time when our greatest danger is the tend- 
ency to read nothing not still damp from 
the press. To many any literature two 


hours old is stale, for they read nothing but | 


the latest edition of the daily paper, and 
one can often betray them into confessing 
their standards, usually unknown to them- 
selves, by commenting on something print- 
ed in one edition back when they answer, 
“Oh, that is old. It was in the morning's 
paper.” They want not something good, 
but something new. Novelty outweighs 
merit 10 to 1, 

Experience may show some _ desirable 
modifications of Mr. Foster's plan, but I 
believe the idea is so good that it will win 
its way and become a feature of 
libraries fortunate enough to have available 
rooms and an administrative head in full 
sympathy with the larger conception of the 
library's place in the community. 

MELVIL DEWEY. 

Albany, N. Y., April 18, 1901. 


How the “ Recessional” Was Accepted. 

Since the first appearance of Kipling’s 
great poem, “ Recessional,’”’ in the columns 
of The London Times, there have been 
many stories circulated both in this coun- 
try and in England regarding the circum- 
stances which surrounded its publication. 


One story said that the author received as | 


high as a sovereign a line. We now have 
it on “‘ the very best authority "’ that after 
the poem appeared Mr. Kipling was asked 
to name his own price, but absolutely de- 
clined all payment. It was originally dis- 
patched by the author to a friend of his on 
the staff of The Times, with the following 
note: 


Dear ——: Inclosed please find my senti- 
ments on things—which I hope are yours. 
We've been blowing up the Trumpets of the 
New oon a little too much for White 
Men, and it’s about time we sobered down. 

If you would like it, it’s at your service— 
on the old conditions, that I can use it if 
I want it later in book form. The sooner 
it’s in print the better. I don’t want any 
proof. Couldn't you run it to-night, so as 
to end the week piously? 

If it's net your line, please ereg, 


me @ 
wire. Ever yours sincerely, . K. 


A Dinner to Mr. Stedman. 


The fifth annual dinner of Hoi Scholasti- 
koi, to be given this evening at the-Hotel 
Savoy, will have for the guest of honor 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. An unusually 
large attendance is expected. Among the 
speakers will be Hamilton W. Mabie, Hen- 
ry E. Howland, President Miles M. O’Brien 
of the Board of Education, and Dr. Will- 
iam L. Ettinger. John Jerome Rooney will 
read a poem. 


The J. Pierpont Morgan Engravings. 


Those interested in the progress and de- 
velopment of engraving will find an excel- 
lent opportunity for study afforded by the 
exhibition to be opened next week in the 
print gallery of the New York Public Li- 
brary, Lenox Library Buildirg, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Seventieth Street. 

There are to be shown about 300 prints, 
selected from the collection of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, (formerly the Theodore Ir- 
vin collection,) and intended to illustrate 
the history of engraving to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. As the prints 
are practically all fine impressions, the 
exhibit forms an unusually interesting one. 
Moreover, there has never been much op- 
portunity for seeing a comprehensive re- 
view of this kind in New York City. The 
Grolier Club, in 1892, covered four cent- 
vries in an exhibition which was limited by 
space to 118 pieces, and some art dealers, 
unless the writer’s memory is much at 
fault, have made laudable efforts in this 
direction. 

But there was place for and need of an 
exhibition of larger scope, and this is now 
offered through the public-spirited cour- 
tesy of Mr. Morgan. Incidentally, the ex- 
hibition illustrates a specialty in which the 
newly established printroom of the Public 
Library is deficient, and awakens a feel- 
ing of regret at the fact that it Is a 
“loan” affair. However, cne must be 
thankful for such a public view—though for 
a time only—of some of the treasures from 
Mr. Morgan's portfolios. 

The exhibition, which is arranged by 
schools, begins with several interesting 
examples of nielli, those early impressions 
or preofs taken by ornamental metal work- 
ers before they filled the engraved designs 
on their metal plates with niello, a black 
composition which caused the decoration 
to stand out from the color of the metal. 
In one case the niello “ proof” is here ac- 
companied by the original silver plate. 
There are also other early examples of 
engraving, among them several “ dotted 
prints,” that is, Schrotblitter, or engrav- 
ings in the maniére criblée. 

The great masters of the art are all well 
represented, some with especial complete- 
ness or by especially rare or fine examples, 
There is a fine showing of Dilrers, among 
them a noteworthy impression of the ‘‘ Mel- 
ancholia,” and the Marcantonio Rai- 
mondis include a state before the mono- 
gram of his “ Massacre of the Innocents” 
after Raphael. Those interested in special 
schools, styles, or subjects ate served by 
such varied examples as Callot’s ‘ Miser- 
ies of War,” Hollar’s stunning rendering of 
a pile of * Muffs,"" Lorraine's “ Liber Ver-. 
itatis,’’ and Robert Nanteuil’s portraits. 

Interest is many sided in a show of this 
it Hes particularly in the com- 
reness of this review of an art whic 
’ : eee regan: Oe ee ars 


aon 


other | 


| ‘THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 
THE NEW “WORLD'S WORK” 


| Has now passed its first half year 
| and its success has been more than 
cheering to the publishers, the last 
three numbers have been sold out 
within a week of publication. 

Among the more important arti- 
clesin the May number are: 

“The Solution of the Cuban 
| Problem,” an official statement by 
Senator Orville H. Platt; “ Russia’s 
Advance on_ India,” (beautifully il- 
| lustrated); “ Breeding New Wheats,” 
a remarkable story, telling how 
millions of dollars have been added 
to the value of the grain product 
by the scientific creation of better 
varieties; “President Diaz and His 
| Successor 3” “The Author and the 
Publisher at Peace ;” “James J. Hill,” 
the railroad monarch of the North- 
west; “ New Nerves for the Steam- 
ship;” “ Sharing Prosperity?” “Our 
Consuls and Our Trade,” and so on. 

As usual, it’s vital; it’s for the 
workers: that is to say, for every 
real American! (25 cents at all news 
stands. $3.00 a year.) 


THE NIAGARA BOOK. 


We've just issued the only book 
es Niagata (to our knowledge) 





of any permanent literary value— 
as the following remarkable list of 
contents shows: 


PART I. 


By Frederic Almy, 
By Orrin E. 


What to See 

Dramatic Incidents 
Historic Niagara y Hon. Peter A. Porter 
The Geology of the Falls..By Prof. N. 8. Shaler 
Flora and Fauna By Hon, David F. Day 


A. M. 
Dunlap 


PART II. 
Adam and Eve at Niagara 
Niagara, First and Last 
As It Rushes By 
Famous Visitors 


By Mark Twain 

By W. D. Howells 

By Edward S. Martin 

. Thomas R. 
PART III. 


Buffalo and the Pan-American Exposition, 
(A Complete Guide.) 


Slicer 


As is evident at a glance this 
handsome 350-page volume covers 
everything of interest which the 
millions of visitors to the Buffalo 
Fair will want toknow; and 32 very 
beautiful full-page pictures, (from 
the best amateur and professional 
photographers,) with maps and dia- 
grams, supply a remarkable and val- 
uable series of illustrations. ($1.50.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


R. H. RUSSELL 
3 W. 29TH ST,, NEW YORK. 


THE ROSE 
OF DAWN 





A Tale of the South Seas. 
By HELEN HAY. 
Frontispiece by John LaFarge. 


Price $1.25. Edition de Luxe, $3.50. 


| Utilizing Niagara's Power’. 
By Coleman Sellers, EB. D., Sc. D, 


RHYMES 


By ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 
Illustrated by Louis Rhead and Max 
Klepper. 


Price $1.25. Edition de Luxe $3.50. 


CLOTH $150 “ALL Bc 
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HINTS THE MAILBAG 


“Crossing the Bar.” 


H. H. HAY, Girard College, referring to 

“W. L's" criticism of Tenttyson's poem 
in Toe New York Times SaTturvay REVIEW 
of April 20, writes: ‘The imagery of 
‘Crossing the Bar’ is quite accurate, and 
the point raised was thrashed out by the 
Browning Society of Philadelphia last year. 
The poet has embarked for a new country, 
he fears the pains of death, (that is, 
Crossing the Bar,) he knows that in Christ 
he has a pilot who will take him across, 
and that he will see the face of that pilot 
after the bar is crossed. 

“The employment of pilots to take ves- 
sels across bars, and the dropping of them 
many miles the other sige of the bar, ts 
common enough. Any liner leaving Liver- 
pool for New York is compelled to take a 
pilot to guide the vessel safely across the 
Mersey bar, which is only about twenty 
miles below the city, but the pilot is not 
dropped until the vessel reaches Queens- 
town, 250 miles below the City. 

“In this connection I beg to quote a 
paragraph from a private letter in my pos- 
session, written by the present Lord Ten- 
nyson: ‘Your opponent is quite wrong. 
For instance, from the Isle of Wight we 
often saw large vessels conting down the 
Solent from Southampton Water with pilots 
on board.’ ” 


M. HENDERSON, Baltimore, Md., also 
writes to Tue New York Times SATURDAY 
Review on this subject: ‘Tennyson was 
such a careful observer that I believe, if 
we knew the sea and the shore which were 
in his mind, we should find the picture 
exact. We very naturally think of a ship 
lying at a wharf, and the pilot going on 
board to steer her out beyond the shoals 
and reefs, but is not the picture rather 
one of a ship lying outside of the bar 
which incloses a bar toe shallow for her, 
and the pilot on board waiting to guide 
her through such perilious water 4s the 
English Channel, and not leaving her till 
she reaches her haven. There is ‘one 
clean call’ from the ship to the shore, and 
the poet must go out to the ship and the 
pilot lying beyond the bar.”’ 


E. B., Philadelphia, also referring to 
W. I.’s criticism, writes: ‘In Tennyson's 
poem to J. S. is the following stanza: 


God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but, when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 


“In other words, the tree falls off, and 
love, the fruit, in this case, is left suspend- 
ed in the air. This ts doubtless beautiful 
poetry, but it doesn’t seem to be nature’s 
way.” 


Specialists in Hypnotism. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER of 
the New York -University, A. KIRSCH- 
MANN of the University of Toronto, 
JAMES ROLAND ANGELL of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, A. M. BLEILE of the 
Ohio State University, and EDWIN DIL- 
LER STARBUCK of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University have issued the follow- 
ing “ Disclaimer No. 2” and request its 
publication in these columns: “ It is neces- 
sary that the undersigned inform the gen- 
eral public that the use made of their 
names by the ‘American College of Sci- 
ences,’ doing business at Philadelphia, in 
advertising an ‘advanced course in per- 
sonal magnetism, hypnotism, and sugges- 
tion by seven distinguished specialists,’ is 
wholly unauthorized and unwarranted. 
The public is warned against the trick of 
being thus led to believe that we concur in 
the statements made in this advertising 
scheme concerning the scientific facts and 
the practical uses of hypnotic influences. 
The undersigned believe that the practice 
of hypnotism should be restricted to a 
most guarded application. 

“Our names and the ‘courses’ adver- 
tised in this ‘advanced course’ are de- 
rived from articles which each of the un- 
dersigned was requested, individually, by 
the ‘ New York State Publishing Company’ 
of Rochester, N. Y., to prepare for a sci- 
entific exposition of the facts and prin- 
ciples of hypnotism and allied phenomena. 
The compilation appeared from the press 
late in 1900. Had the undersigned had 
any intimation whatsoever that such use 
was to have been made of their words, they 
would have absolutely refused to contrib- 
ute to the compilation in the first instance. 
The responsibility of each of the under- 
signed goes no further than the contents 
of the original article he contributed to 
the compilation. 

“This disclaimer is to be taken in ac- 
cord with the one appearing in Science, 
Nov. 30, 100, Page 80, and in The Psy- 
chological Review, January, 1901, Page 63. 
The names here undersigned appear in an 
advertising sheet circulated by the ‘ col- 
lege,” which omits the names appearing 
under the first disclaimer.” 


A Plea for an Old. Fashion, 


“A MAGAZINE READER" of New 
York submits the following protest to THE 
New York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“Will you allow me to enter a protest 
against the barbarous custom which ob- 
tains in nearly all the magazines of the 
present day, of substituting for the good 
old practice of sewing sheets together 
that of fastening them with wires. The 
results is that it is impossible to read 
them without holding them open with two 
hands; they will not lie opened on a table 
or desk, even when propped, so that it be- 
comes an irksome task to read them, If 
the editors realized what a hardship this 
is to the tired reader, and how many peo- 
ple on this account refrain trom taking 
the magazines, they would feel justified in 
making the small additional outlay which 
would be incurred by having the sheets 
sewn instead of fastened by wires.” 


“Souls in Pawn.” 

VIRGINIA L. WENTZ, New York, speak- 
fing enthusiastically of ‘Souls in Pawn,” 
writes to Tue New York Times SaTuRDAY 
Review: “ Books that have no hope in 
them and no remedy to offer for the prob- 
lems they confront you with; that have 
only the author's faithful. skill to com- 
mend them, are, I consider, blighting. 
“*Souls in Pawn,’ by Margaret Blake 
Robinson, is valuable in its sarcastic des- 
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What the Critics Said About April 


Everybody's : 


The very front of the April Magazines. — 


Brooklyn Standard Union. 


A fine example of modern enterprise.—Cbi- 


cago News. 


The illustrations are so superb as to be strik- 
ing, even in this day of high-class work.—Pbi/- 


adelpbia Evening Telegraph. 


Strong in the topics that appeal to earnest 
men and women. —Brook/yn Standard Union. 


Step by step Everybody’s Magazine marches 


to the front. —Fersey Gly Fournal 


In material and typographical and pictorial 
effects Everybody’s Magazine is now in the 


front rank.—N. Y. Times. 


Everybody’s Magazine, though the youngest 
of its kind, has attained a position to be envied. 


—N. YX Fournal. 


Everybody’s Magazine is a revelation. —Pbi/- 


adelpbia Evening Telegraph. 


criptions of ‘slumming parties,’ its clever 
ones of midnight tragedies, and life in Sing 
Sing prison, and its side-splitting descrip- 
tion of the Finnegan Association in China- 
town, but it is valuable chiefly in that it 
points out what can be done for the awful 
social conditions it pictures. The story 
never oppresses you, for it is full of fresh- 
ness and strength, and revels in the blessed 
liberty of the sons of God. It is full of 
genuine humor and common sense, and fad- 
dists and dreamers would be fewer if the 
wholesome optimism and good sense in 
‘Souls in Pawn’ were spread abroad.” 


Mr. Bacheller’s Revival of a Once 
Popular Ballad. 


THERON W. HAIGHT, Waukesha, Wis., 
writes to Tok New YORK Times SATURDAY 
Review: ‘In Mr. Bacheller’s popular novel 
of life in rural New York I noticed a 
couplet in which ‘ Dan’l Skianer ’ is taunted 
with meanness for sending his interlocutor 
‘up the river with a seven-dollar team.’ 
Although I had never seen the verse or 
heard it in precisely the shape given in Mr. 
Bacheller’s work, I was reminded by its 
appearance there of the ballad as I used 
to hear fragments of it fifty years ago, 
and from time to time since then. It also 
occurred to me that the original might pos- 
sibly be ‘worth looking up, as having been 
at one time a very well known chant, espe- 
cially along the line of the Erie Canal. If 
the version which used to be current in the 
interior of the State in my boyhood was 
the original, the verses would appear to 
have been somewhat satirical, and to have 
referred particularly to a resident of Spen- 
cerport bearing the name of Benjamin 
Skinner, who was probably a respectable 
person, but had given some offense to the 
author of the screed—perhaps in the way 
of a horse trade. 
The first stanza which I recollect would 
indicate the conclusion of a debate between 
the singer (a driver on the towpath of the 
canal) and members of the boat's crew: 
‘““The Cap'n he run forrid; ‘twas all for to 
see the fun, 

An’ he offered me a quarter for to see my 
hosses run. 

Says I, ‘Mr. Captain, you mus’ be green, 

If you think for a quarter | would run my 
team. ”’ 
But the 
stronger: 
“Then the cook he come on deck; he was 
bound to have some fun, 

An’ he threw me down a dollar for to see 
my hosses run; 

So I jumped in the saddle 'n’ I yelled to 
Jeremiah, 

An’ the hosses struck a canter, an’ the 
hames kitched afire.” 

Whether the conflagration brought about 
by the swift movement of the horses was 
extinguished or not my memory does not 
inform me, but the song tells of a safe 
arrival at Spencerport: 

“We got into Spencerport jes’ before din- 
ner, 

An’ the fus’ man I met was ole Ben Skin- 
ner. 

ways Be, ‘Young feller, ain't ye drivin’ putty 
as’ ? 

Says I. ‘Mr. Skinner, you kin go ter 
grass,’ "’ 

The remainder of the ditty has escaped 
me, and I write this in the hope that some 
citizen of Spencerport or Rochester or else- 
where on the line of the canal may be able 
to restore the missing stanzas.’ 


A FARM FOR TEACHERS. 
The Idea Absurd. 


MARIE A DORNEY, New York, writes to 
THE New York Times SaturDAY Review: 
‘In reply to ‘ Bread Winner's’ project of a 
‘farm for teachers’ as set forth in Ture 
New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW of 
April 20, I would say that I consider the 
plan for raising $2,500, or $25 each from 
100 women, and purchasing a farm, most 
absurd. The sum named would buy a very 
meagre farm. The cost of furnishing, hir- 
ing experienced farmers to prepare the 
soil for the fruit and vegetables, the dairy 
and cattle, sheep, and chickens would be 
considerable, and barns and outhouses for 
the live stock would have to be built and 
kept clean. The building used for the 
farm would prove very close quarters for 
100 refined teachers, who would find it an 
impossibility to make room for any Sum- 
mer boarders. Any plan that will help 


temptation became _ rapidly 
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self-supporting women should be encour- 
aged, but by all means and in the name of 
common sense have it practical.” 


Is It Practical ? 


A WORKER, Newark, N. J., writes to 
THe New YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“TI think the suggestion an excellent one 
in theory, but the question arises, can it be 
made practical? I have been a teacher for 
more than twenty-five years, and am one 
of the many who have not been able to save 
enough to secure a sufficient income to 
maintain me when teaching must be given 
up. I am certain 100 teachers would gladly 
give $25 to secure such a home, although 
I think $2,500 would not purchase a very 
desirable farm. To my mind there arises 
many questions as to what might be done 
and how. If ‘ Bread Winner’ has the plan 
formulated I should be pleased to learn 
more about it.” 


A Site Already Suggested. 


A. HARDENBUGH writes from a town 
in Ulster County: ‘“ After reading ‘ Bread 
Winner's ’ letter, it has occurred to me that 
a run-down farm, ten miles from Kingston, 
on the Ulster and Delaware Railroad, three 
miles from Brown's Station, or two and a 
half miles from Broadhead’s Bridge, would 
be just the site to choose. It consists of 
about 100 acres, in a beautiful country, on 
the banks of Esopus Creek. There is a 
small house and barn and some fruit on 
the place, but for want of care is producing 
very little. 

“Tf well fenced it would be a fine place 
for sheep, and could be made very at- 
tractive for Summer boarders. 

“It could be bought for $15 an acre, and 
I would be willing to give $25 toward the 
fund if taken.” 


“I Am Dying, Egypt, Dying.” 


EMERSON VENABLE writes to THE 
New YorkK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: “The 
late communications in THE SATURDAY RE- 
view, from Mr. Livingood and Mr. Benton, 
in regard to Gen. Lytle’s poem, “I Am 
Dying, Egypt, Dying,’’ may be supplement- 
ed by an extract from the memoir prefixed 
to the “ Poems of Gen. William Haynes 
Lytle,”” edited by W. H. Venable and pub- 
lished by the Robert Clarke Company in 
1804. Prof. Venable knew the poet and was 
his literary executor. I quote from his 
book the following account of the origin of 
the famous lyric: 

‘Bryant's ‘ Library of Poetry and Song’ 
is held responsible for having first put 
into circulation the absurd fiction that 
Lytle’s famous poem was written while the 
author lay mortally wounded after the bat- 
tle of Chickamauga. The true history of 
the composition of the poem is this: ‘ An- 
thony and Cleopatra,’ was written at the 
Lytle homestead in the Summer of 185) 
The original manuscript, long in the pos- 
session of the poet’s sister, Mrs. Josephine 


R. Foster, was dashed off in a glow of 


creative excitement by the author, who left 
it lying upon a writing table in his private 
room. There it was found by William W 
Fosdick, an intimate friend of Lytle, ane 
himself a poet of more than local celebrity 
‘Who wrote this, Lytle?’ inquired F Tie} 
after reading the poem. ‘ Why, I did,’ a 
swered Lytle; bow do you like it‘ i" 
dick expressed admiration for the ver 
and, taking the liberty of a literary 
rade, he carried a copy of the mar 
away and gave it to the editor of 
cinnati Commercial, with the expla 
note: ‘ Eds. Com.—The following lines 
our gifted and talented towns il 
William H. Lytle, we think, constitut: 
of the most masterly lyrics which ha 
adorned American poetry: and we pre 
a popularity and perpetuity for it unsur 
passed by any Western production Ww. W 
I.’ The poem appeared in the Commercial 
on July 29, 1858 

In another part of the memoir Prof. Ven- 
able quotes a large part of Lytle’s last 


speech, aud states that the poet Richard | 


Realf, who was present, then Sergeant 
Major in the Eighty-eighth [linois Volun- 
teers, was inspired by this speech to com- 
pose on the field the sonnet “ Bates.’’ The 


| sonnet is reproduced from the original 


draft which, by the way, was not stained 
with blood. 


| JAMES BRIDGES of Memphis, Tenn., also 


writes to THE New York Times SatTurDay | 


REVIEW on this subject: “ There is nothing 
in Mr. Hinton's statement about Gen. 
Lytle’s ‘I am Dying, Egypt, Dying.’ I re- 
member perfectly well that [ read it in a 
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New Orleans newspaper in the Summer or 
Autumn of 1860.” 


Bulwer’s Works Not “Cotton Vel- 


vet.” 


y L. B. THOMAS, Elmira, N. Y¥., writes to 
THe New YorK Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW: 
“May I enter a protest against Mr. Al- 
den'’s sneer at Bulwer? Generally agree- 
ing with his literary opinions and notic- 
ing the sanity of his critical judgment, I 
am surprised to find such flippant treat- 
ment of a really great author. I fail to 
see any point in the phrase ‘ cotton velvet,’ 
even when trimmed with artificial flowers. 
An author who has to his credit one of 
the few permanently successful modern 
plays, ‘The Lady of Lyons’; possibly the 
very best ghost story in English, ‘ The 
Haunted and the Haunters’; a first rate 
classical historical romance, * Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ selling readily in cheap popu- 
lar editions to-day; ‘The Parisians,’ which 
reads as if written by a native, and last, 
but by no means least, ‘My Novel,’ one 
of the very best pictures of English politi- 
cal life we have, and each of these of an 
absolutely distinct type, is something bet- 
ter than ‘cotton velvet.’ Personaliy I 
have read his books oyer recently with 
increasing appreciation of the culture and 
genuine talent manifested in them. Pick- 
ing up the * Last Days of Pompeii’ while 
waiting in a parlor a short time ago, and 
reading a few pages, I could not help 
feelimg there wis power and matter enough 
in it to eut up into a half dozen modern 
historical riovels. And there was a vital- 
ity in the characters utterly lacking in 
the costume maker’s puppets of ‘Quo 
Vadis.’ There is fustian, no doubt, and a 
sufficient excuse for Thackeray's George 
de Barnwell in ‘Eugene Aram’ and other 
youthful essays of his pen, but all are not 
of that calibre, and there is enough good 
works to give him high rank in my opine 
ion, 


Some Threadbare Phrases, 
“X.,”" writing to THE New York Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW, says: “I would in- 
voke your powerful protection of a wearied 
public against further persecution by 
thoughtless writers through the endless 
use of some threadbare phrases. Take 
‘leaps and bounds,’ for example; if I re- 
member accurately, Mr. Gladstone once re- 
marked that the British revenue was in- 
creasing ‘by leaps and bounds ’—and ever 
since then we have been afflicted by this 
expression It was not even new when 
Mr. Gladstone produced it, but an already 
worn commonplace that he picked out of 
the French dictionary, (it is in Gasc, ‘ Par 
sauts et par bonds.’) ‘ Peace with honor,’ 
too, can we not be spared this? There was 
a dreadful outbreak of it during the Span- 
ish war, and though at present there is 
no such special temptation to use it, may 
we not say, with Hamlet: *‘O, reform it 
altogether’? Lord Beaconsfield produced 
it, in his showy way, but there was noth- 
ing new about this, either. The phrase is 
Cicero’s—if he did not borrow it from the 
Greek, as I half think was the case. At any 
rate, it is at least 2,000 years old—old 
ough to deserve rest, besides being com- 

by nature 
rue inwardness’ is employed by 
excellent people who probably are 
naware of its peculiar unsavoriness as a 
ival of a noted criminal trial of a 
of a century ago. 

Combine is a noun, ought also reso- 
l to be put down. The original au- 
thority for this was a ‘ boodle Alderman,’ 
whose ignorant expression excited much 
mirth in newspapers, being displayed with- 
quotation marks, as a sign of Tam- 
tiny culture Now the same newspapers 
habitually use the same expression se- 
riously i remarkable instance of the ease 
with which the language may yield to de- 


trading influences 

“Just now there is a new and specially 
odious piece of slang; yesterday IL met it 
twice in a newspaper of high character: 
‘Col. Cody looked bright and husky as of 
vore.’ ‘Several husk; attendants took 
hold of the unconscious man It is almost 
certain that a newspaper loses something 
worth having by indulgence in these va- 
garies * Husky i so new that it may 
be stopped before it reaches the stage of 
unconquerable habit, a stage which prob- 
ably offers the real explahation of the 
tiresome repetitions | have mentioned; they 
are like bodily tricks that a man acquires 





through inattention and practices without 
consciousness of them. All the. same, they 
may make him very unpleasaht to his 
friends,”’ 


A Thought to Drive Away Worry. 

ANOTHER BREAD WINNER,New York, 
writes THE NEW YorRK TIMES SATURDAY 
REVIEW on this subject: “ 1 think the plan 
a very good one, and do not see why it 
should not be carried out; why, the mere 
thought of having such an object in view 
would drive away the worry, and rest the 
tired mind. I hope we shall hear more on 
this subject.” 


A Pension for Teachers. 

INTERESTED writes to THE New YORK 
Times SaTuRDAY Review: “ Considering 
that our present teachers may receive a 
pension which is sufficiently large to keep 
them from worrying about the future, why 
Is not ‘ Breadwinner’ candid enough to say 
what he really means? He can easily go 
straight to headquarters for the informa- 
tion he wishes, and not try to hit one mark 
by shooting at another, Yes, the hardest 
work is play compared to worry. What 
worries one more than the continued striv- 
Ing to understand people who speak with 
hidden meaning?" 


s * 

The Friendly Wasp. 

This excellent little book about wasps is 
the result of much intelligent observation 
and study. The wasp is not usually con- 
sidered to be an insect calculated to inspire 
affection, but this author is inclined to 
think it: worthy of both interest and re- 
gard. ‘** Whoever loves wasps,’ she says, 

‘need not fear them; whoever does not 
had better keep away.’ She has a number 
of anecdotes to illustrate the friendliness 
of the waep in a tamed condition, of which 
the following is the most dramatic: 

The mud daubers are easily tamed if 
taken in time. Once a nest was kept in a 
room so warm that the first wasp began 
to gnaw out while the outer world was still 
under a blanket of snow. When its head 
began to appear young Pelopaeus was 
helped out with a pin. Its antennae were 
stroked and touched with the finger, ana 


it was given a drop of honey on the tip of 


the same finger. 

Finally Pelopaeus crawled out on the 
warm hand of her human friend. The 
warmth was grateful to her and she stayed 
there as long as allowed. She was trans- 
ferred to the window, but from time to 
time fed from her owner's hand and was 
allowed fo creep into the warm palm and 
stay a little while. She soon learned to 
tome for her meals and never missed an 
opportunity to heat her stuggish blood in 
the palm of her friend. Tadeed, she did not 
always wait for an invitation, and it was 
recessary to keep on guard so as not to 
elose the hand suddenly, thereby, perhaps, 
squeezing and frightening a live wasp, that 
might suddenly remember she had a sting 
to be used when the world went wrong 
with her, although she did not seem to 
know she was possessed of a « fensive 
weapon. But one sad day the maid, not 
being acquainted with Pelopaeus, put her 
out of the window Meantime another 
wasp had hatched out unobserved. Pelo- 
paeus’s owner, coming in and seeing, as 
she supposed, her little pet upon the win- 
dow, picked up the wrong wasp! Now, 
though the Pelopaeus is the most gentle of 
creatures to those she knows, eren she 
could not be expected to submit without 
preparation to being handled by a fearfui 
great monster that seemed about to de- 
stroy her. The new Pelopaeus, frightened 
out of her wits, no doubt, instantly took 
the defensive; all the worst attributes of a 
wasp’s nature came to the front. She, an 
untamed Pelopaeus, had been treated like 
a tame one, but she did not act in the 
least like a tame one, and as the hand 
closed over her trate person—it may be well 
to draw a curtain over what followed. 


The life history of a wasp is more inter- 
esting than that of a bee despite the fact 
that the latter is the more highly developed 
insect of the two, or, to speak accurately, 
because of that fact. As Miss Morley ex- 
plains: 

Bees have become crystallized, as it 
were; their habits are formed; they have 
arrived at perfection along their line, and 
therefore ure in a condition of suspended 
development. Not so wesps, they have not 
arrived; they are arriving. So, while bees 
stand highest structurally and _ socially, 
their communities organized and in work- 
ing order from wax secreting to honey 
making, wasps are yet blazing away 
through the unknown wilderness of wasp 
possibilities. They yet have their problen 
to solve and are yet to a far greater extent 
than bees dependent upon their wits to see 
them eafely through their little span of 
Hfe. 

It will be a surprise to mest readers to 
find how ready these wits are to carry on 
the daily routine of wasp existence and to 
meet sudden emergencies successfully. Miss 
Morley describes the evolution of the wasp 
from the ancestor who was neither wasp 
nor bee, and upon a basis ef technical 
knowledge builds a most entertaining nar- 
rative concerning the characteristics of the 
different species, their manner of building, 
feeding, and reproducing, and their various 
ways of making themselves both useful 
and obnoxious to man. Her style is ad- 
mirably tempt and hold both 
young and old readers, It is picturesque 
without being affected, and if she occa- 
sionally lets her fancy play with considera- 
ble freedom about the probable workings 
of the waspian mind, she is careful not to 
confuse theory with fact. 


adapted to 


* Your Uncle Lew.””* 


Your Uncle Lew is a most cheerful gen- 
tleman. If he may bear a strong resem- 
blance to his prototype David Harum, he 
is nevertheless a thoroughly amiable old 
fellow. Then, too, we are assured that 
David Harum is a product of real life 
transferred by Mr. Westcott to the pages 
of his book, and surely, if the various gen- 
tlemen, living and. dead, whom we recall 
as having been advanced as representing 


WASPS AND~THEIR WAYS. By _ Margaret 
Moiley. Pp. 200. ve, Cloth, New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 1900, $1.50. 

*YOUR UNCLE LEW. A Natural-Born Ameri- 
can. A Novel. By Charles Heginald Sher- 

k. With a frontispiece by B. est Cline- 
*12mo. Pp. 306. New York: Frederick 
Company. $1.00. 
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“the only original David Harum” can be 
accepted as facts, the type is common 


enough to permit of many such characters | 
being placed in books without danger of | 
Sherlock, in his 


plagiarism. 
preface, 


Indeed, Mr. 
reveals the identity of his hero, 


: { 
while at the same time he acknowledges his 


book to be a complete revision of ‘a littl 
volume printed in paper covers in 1885 un- 
der the title of ‘The Autobiography of an 
Old Sport,’ * * # 
deliverance of the old man who was the 
hero of the narrative from the veritable 
pangs of want.’ 

If Uncle Lew's homely philosophy smacks 
at times more of slang than of genuine wit, 
still there is plenty of the latter in evi- 


dence, and we cannot always be picturesque 


in thought as well as expression, and Mr. 
Sherlock has certainly not failed to present 
the undercurrent of shrewdness and kindly 
humor which form strong ingredients of 
his hero's character. While the story is of 
little or no consequence save as a setting 
for the better display of Uncle Lew’s char- 
acteristics, still Mr. Sherlock has under- 
taken to weave into his romance a grain 
of truth in setting forth the essential facts 
regarding the origin and discovery of the 
Cardiff Giant. To us of a later generation 
the story of this exposure comes weighted 
with less intense interest than might have 
been expected to agitate society perhaps 
thirty years ago, when the vast extent of 
the humbuggery of the greatest American 
fake had not been entirely established. 
The author presents a splendid picture of 
the old style trotting 
reader who is not familiar with the ver- 
nacular of the race course sometimes finds 
a slight difficulty in comprehending the 
full meaning of Uncle Lew’'s picturesque 
arguments, surely it is not Mr. Sherlock's 


fault, nor can the blame be laid at Uncle | 


Lew's door, There are points, however, on 
which he makes himself perfectly lucid, as, 
for instance, in the expression of his opin- 
ion of the gentle art of swearing; also in 
the case of his clever summing up of the 
pathetic scenes at a railway parting. 

On the whole, the book is, of its kind, 
clean and wholesome—lacking, it is true, 
the happy genius of David Harum and the 
undercurrent of tenderness of Eben Holden, 
yet representing in itself a tale good to 
while away an idle hour—to read, to laugh 
over, and to forget. 


A Novel By a Very Young Man.* 


A book like *“ Arrows of the Almighty ”’ 
would have been an ambitious undertak- 
ing for any writer, and when one remem- 
bers that the author is a young man, and 


a very young man at that, it seems to ap- | 


proach temerity. One speaks of Mr. John- 
son's age, or rather his extreme youth, be- 
cause it is impossible to forget it. Lit- 
tle blographical notes about him have been 
printed in so many papers that there are 
few people who realize that there is a 
book called ‘“ Arrows of the Almighty" 
whe do not also understand that the author, 
Mr. Owen Johnson, is only twenty-two or 
three years of age, and that this book 
is his first. It is very difficult to for- 
get the personal note when that note 
has been so insistently played upon, and 
one cannot help judging the book from the 
point of view of the first appearance of 
a young author. 

When a book is published, it, of course, 
challenges competition and comparison 
with other books of its kind. The stand- 
ard that the novel of the moment must 
be judged by is the novels of that 
class; but lately there has arisen such a 
number of “first book’’ men and even 
“ first book’ boys and giris that one feels 
a little inclined to put them in a class by 
themselves, and judge them according to 
their years and inexperience. Indeed, it 
would be as absurd to judge such books 
by the standards that are applied to more 
mature writers as it would be to judge an 
exhibition of work of art students by the 
standards of artists who have “ arrived."’ 
So when one says good or bad about a 
book of this sort, one means good or bad 
for student writers. 


best 


Am for a student's work “ Arrows of the 
Almighty " is even remarkable. It is one of 
the few such books that merit serious at- 
tention. 

Mr. Johnson has attempted what many 
of our greatest novelists have failed in 
trying to do. His book is not only the 
story of the crucial moment in his hero's 
life, but also his whole life history, and 
that the reader may better understand why 
his hero, John Gaunt, is as he is, the story 
begins with the courtship of John Gaunt's 
mother and father. The book covers a 
period of fifty years, from the twenties to 
the seventies, and includes an account of 
the contract scandals during the civil war. 
While John Gaunt's attitude as officer in 
the Commissary Department is a little too 
reminiscent of *‘ The Hon. Peter Sterling,” 
(although this probably is mere accideat,) 
this portion of the book is emphatically 
the most impressive. There was material 
for a book in this one episode in “ Arrows 
of the Almighty."’ Mr. Johnson, however, 
chose it to make the civil war merely an- 
other factor in the development of John 
Gaunt’s character, 
what he was most concerned with. 

This is a very good trait in a young au- 
thor, writing his first book, at a time when 
the purely spectacular holds such a promi- 
nent place in contemporary literature. Mr. 
Johnson has another valuable gift—it is the 
perception of the onward sweep of events. 
Both of these qualities will be of greac 
value to him In any future work he may do. 

As yet Mr. Johnson has little sense of 
proportion. When he shall have understood 
the value of this in ail work, and shall 
have learned the art of condensation, he 
will undoubtedly find himself on the road 
to writing fiction of a high quality. 


*ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY. By Owen 
léhnson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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Four Successful Novels Just Issued by | 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


In the Name of a Woman. 


By A. W. MARCHMONT, 
Author of “By Right of Sword’? and “A Dish for a Throne,” of which over 100,000 
copies have been sold. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND $3 FIFTEENTH THOUSAND: 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED COPIES A WEEK? 


Reported by the Mew York Press repeatedly as one of the “ best-szll- 
ing’”’ books in New York, and by the Chicago Bookseller as the most 
popular book in many cities in the West, 


A Story of Adventure, Love and Intrigue. 
‘“* From the first sentence the reader’s interest travels at a gallop. 
The plot is strong and the reader is treated to many surprises.’ —New 


York Press. 
TENTH THOUSAND! 


Your Uncle Lew. 


A Natural-born American. 
By CHARLES REGINALD SHERLOCK. 


Reported by the New York /ournal as one of the “best-selling” 
books at the leading book and department stores in this city. 

‘‘4n unusual and excellent piece of work.’’—N. Y. Sun. 

“* Your Uncle Lew’ tsa frank and honest book—another ‘ David 
Harum, yet differing from that popular book as ‘one star differeth from 
another’ . . . A book of many excellencies."—N. Y. World, 


FIFTH TROUSAND! 


The Silver Skull 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,’’ “The Raiders,” ete. 
This romance is a stirring one of Ciro the Priest and of the Vardarelli, the heroes 
of the people, ‘‘ Robin Hoods of the South.”’ 
Superbly illustrated by G Grenville Manton. 
With a preface written especially for the Am2rican edition by Mr. Crockett. 
The best book Mr. Crockett has written in years. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


A Maryland Manor. 


A Nobel of Plantation Aristocracy and Its Fall. 
By FREDERIC EMORY. 


This story gives charmins bits of description of life in Tidewater Maryland before 
the war, and more than this it will probably have a permanent place in literature as a 
graphic picture of the evolution of the new South. 

With a frontispiece by B. West Clinedinst. 

The Honorable John Hay, Secretary of State:—‘‘I have read ‘A Maryland Manor’ 
with great pleasure. Besides being a most interesting story, admirably written, full of 
vivid and graphic descriptions, it has a great historical value as a picture of a phase of 
American life which has virtually ceased to exist.” 

William Hand Browne, Johns Hopkins University :—‘‘Not only a well-written story, 
but a faithful representation of life in Tidewater Maryland before the war. Of this | 
can speak from experience, as Mr. Emory his written from experience.”’ 


Each Volumz 434x7% inches. Cloth, $1.50. 
For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


EBEN HOLDEN 





By IRVING BACHELLER. $1.50. 


Rev. J. M. PULLMAN, D. D., says— 

“The tide has turned against the so-called realistic fiction, We cele- 
brate the success of a sound and wholesome idealism, glorifying common 
life. After the long reign of morbid studies of the morbidities of 
humanity, the success of ‘Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the people 
for a bright, clean, sympathetic story that ends well and leaves a good 
taste in the mouth. 


A Carolina Cavalier 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Ilastrated by C. D. WILLIAMS, $1.50 


A historieal romance of love, loyalty, and Syhting 
in the Carolinas during the British invasion of 1780. 


“A story of really rare power.” —Cleveland Worlds 

“The story is full of movement ; it is replete with adventure.” 
— Baltimore Sun. 

“ The best novel dealing with its period we have read.” —New York Press. 














BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A New Lire or Pogr.—That distinguished- 
looking poet of the National capital, Col. 
John A. Joyce, is at present in Baltimore 
collecting data for a new biography of Ed- 
gar Allan Pce. The Colonel wears his hair 
long, and its white locks fall over his 
shoulders or wave in the wind. He has 
already visited the Church House where 
Poe died, and the Westminster Cemetery, 
where he is buried. He claims to have facts 
relating to Poe's life which are not found 
in any of the biographies. The closing 
chapter will deal with the poem “ The Par- 





rot,"’ which will be presented in a fac simile 
of the handwriting of Leo Penzoni, the 
grandson of an Italian etcher and artist, 


who wrote the poem in 1809, This chapter, 





says Col. Joyee, will show’that there is a 
startling similarity between “ The Parrot’ 
and ‘‘ The Raven,’' and he intimates that 
Poe plagiarized from the former in produc- 
ing the latter. Col. Joyce is the author of 
many works, including ‘“ Laugh and the 
World Laughs With You,” which poem was 
contested by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

THE OLD BOOKSELLER AND THE NEW 
We heard the other day a delightful story 
of an old bookseller, who “ regarded his 
stock with such affection that it seemed 
to cause him a pang when he had to part 
with any portion of it to a customer.”’ But 
we can be credulows in these days of net 
books and bargain counter sales Paul 
Isourget, however, vouches for the identity 
of a bookseller of Rome, who, blessed with 
private means, only sold to those whom 
he deemed worthy. He conducted his 
business according to the whim of the 
moment One day he would ask twenty 
times its value for a trashy pamphlet, 
the next day he would give a _ priceless 
bouquin for a mere song to a customer 
who pleased him A still nearer paral- 
lel is furnished by our own literary 
history in the case of a collector wh» 
falling on evil days, turned bookseller 
with nis own library for stock. One day 
a customer came in and demanded a 
“tarnished volume, worth its weight in 
gol that appeared in a corner of an 
old cataloguc The old man painfully 
climbed up a ladder, took out the yolume 
from its place “high ané aloof,’ and be 
gan to turn it over. When ten minutes 
had elapsed without his descending, the 
customer ventured to repeat his request 
‘Do you imogine for one moment, Sir,” 
said the bookseller frum his ladder, “ that 
any consideration of mere lucre could per- 
suade me to part with this mast interest- 
ing book, of whose existence you have 
just reminded me?” 

W. HANNIBAL THOMAS AND His CRITICS 


It is perhaps worthy of note that there are 
two sides to the opinion which, inspired by 
“The American Negro,” has caused such 
vioient talk about Mr. W. Hannibal Thomas 
and the publishers of his book» There are, 
besides the criticisms of the religious jour- 
nals those of the daily papers. One paper 
thinks that ‘no one interested in the grav- 





est problem before the Republic can at- 
ford to neglect this book ’’; another, that 
“the conviction forces itself at once,’ from 
the reading of “this plain, sensible, if 
caustic volume."’ Then again, that “ the 
author knows his subject better than any 
one else who has ever attempted to dis- 
cuss it; at any rate he discusses it more 
candidly and more fully than any other 
man, white, black, or mulatto has ever 
done."’ The abuse of this book arouses the 
suspicion that there must be in it some 
worth, as a book on the negro problem, 
that touches nearly the really vital phases 
of our National danger. The most violent 
condemnation is found in the religious 
journals of New York, while the Boston 
journals agree that Mr. Thomas “ knows 
his race through and through, and has 
written a most remarkable book.” Even 
The American Ecclesiastical Review says 
that ull voters will find it enlightening 
and a complete antidote for the nauseat- 
ing sentimentalism of politicians courting 


the negro vote And so the battle wages 
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the parlor | found a decrepit 














unable to rise from her chair, but er 
in literery work. I apologized for my in 
trusion by iying that | had been dele- 
gated to the convention which nominated 
Gen. Frémont for President in 1856, and 
that [ sin desired to have the pleasure 
of a personal visit She gave me more 
than a cordial welcome, and her pale, ema 
ciated face brightened at the tribute to the 
memory of the husband to whom she was 
so ardently devoted. Mrs. Frémont’s means 
are limited, but a society of ladies are tak 
ing care that sl shall never want for any 
of the comforts of li She I writing a 
biography of her husband 

The publication of this book and the an 
nouncement of the Colonel’ retirement 
from The Philadelphia Tim recall his 


valuable work presented last year by Har- 
per & Brothers, entitled “ Our Presidents 
and How We Make them.”’ Col. McClure 
has had a very wide experience in politics 


as well as in journalism, and by his knowi- 


edge of men and measures he was afforded 
a peculiar 1dvantage in writing his au- 
thoritative work on the Presidents, which 
work has been classed by the librarians of 
New York State among the list of the fifty 
best books of 1:00 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING.—Few people 


seem to be aw: 
ning, the 
celebrated 


ire that William Ellery Chan- 
poet and essayist, 


William Ellery Channing, is 


a nephew of the 
still 


alive. He is thought of as one of the Con- 
cord group of writers, but not as a sur- 
viving member of that famous coterie. 
Many years ago he retired from all active 
work, but he still lives in Concord, and 
Gelights to live over in memory the years 


ef Concord’s supremacy in American let- 














er, 


ters. Mr. Channing's wife died many years, 
ago. He himself now shares a house wit 
Frank B. Sanborn, who, like Channing, has 
written a biography of Thoreau, and who 
was also a friend and companion of the 
Concord galaxy. Their house is an un- 
pretentious frame structure, with vines 
growing over a spacious front veranda. 
Just back of the house the Concord River 
runs quietly by. Up the river about 400 
yards is the bridge near which stands the 
‘Minute Man,” and over across the river 
can be seen the farms formerly owned by 
the seven families so long associated with 
this region. Channing occupies the second 
floor of the house, while Mr, Sanborn lives 
on the first floor. Channing keeps his 
library with him, and spends most of his 
time in reading and in talking with San- 





born. Channing is now eighty-three years 
old, and is too feeble to venture outdoors 
very much. He stays in the house the year 


round, therefore, except on one day. The 
day on which the poet breaks his rule is 
Thanksgiving Day. For years it has been 
his custom on this day to go to the home of 
Miss Ellen Emerson, the daughter of the 


essayist, and dine with her. A carriage 
is brought to the door every Thanksgiving, 
and Channing rides the half a mile that 
separates his home from that in which 
ISmerson used to live. Miss Emerson lives 
there Now with three women companions, 
and a large part of the house is just as 

the Sage of Concord” left it. Channing 
does no writing, and has done none for 
perhaps two decades. His friend Sanborn, 
however, still contributes to magazines, 
although he is himself seventy years of 
age Sanborn still has his library. The 
libraries of Channing, Emerson, and San- 
born, therefore, are the only libraries be- 
jonging to the Concord group which are 
still intact. The library of Hawthorne was 
divided among his children. Thoreau's 
books were distributed among his friends, 
although there were very few of them to 
distribute. A large part of Bronson Al- 


meord 
a relative. A 


cott’s library ts still preserved in C 
by 


Tae ENGLIsn Literary Year Book.—Mr. 
Allen, Ruskin House, London, has 
just issued a Literary Year Book for 1900, 
prepared on an entirely new plan, and edit- 
ed by Herbert Morrah. 


George 


The book will be di- 





vided into two sections, the first of which 
deals historically and critically with the 
literature of the year 1899. This section 
will inciude a retrospective review of the 
events of the past year, including all 
changes, movements, and conferences in 
the literary world, as well as a series of |! 
critical reviews of the principal books of | 
the year by such representative men as 
Andrew Lang, W. E. Henley, Bernard Capes, 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, Horace Wyndham, G. 
W. E. Russell, and others, while a sepa- 
rate section will deal with foreign books. 
The Dramatic Year will be reviewed in a 
special article; while good articles will be 
added as to the copyright law, with ref- 
erences to special decisions, as well as a 
review of all legal developments of the 
year relating in any way to literature. The 


obituary notices of 1899, including both for- 
eign and native authors, have been care- 
fully compiled by Irving Carlyle, a well- 
known contributor to the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. The second section in- 
cludes a large amount of carefully collated 
information as to all sorts of matters con- 
nected with bookmaking; lists of authors, 
artists and illustrators, binders, booksellers, 





publishers, royalties; trade and technical 
information and a host of other interest- 
ing details. The book contains about four | 
hundred pages, is bound in cloth, and is 
issued at 3s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY.—Mr, Eliot Stock 


announces the forthcoming publication of 
‘Shakespeare's Family; Be ing a Record of 
the Ancestors and Descendants of William 
Shakespeare."’ The volume is printed in old 
type fine paper, and is at 
Gd. to subscribers, the price to be 
raised on publication. Mrs. Charlotte Stopes, 


style 
10s 


on issued 


net 


the author of this book, has carefully col- 
lected all published information to be 
gleamed from the researches of scholars 


and antiquaries as to Shakespeare's family. 


to which she has been able to add, through 


long - continued investigation, carefully 
drawing the line between known occur 
rences and tradition; and recording in con- 
secutive narrative form, all that is known 


concerning Shakespeare 
The 


incidentally, 


stors and de- 
not touch, ex- 
literary 


ane 
scendants volume dox 


the 


cept upon aspects 
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| scarce; 


tended issuing 


Philosophers, 





Recollections of 40 





Years of Naval Life, 


| obley D. Evans 


REAR-ADMIRAL JU, S. N. 


Pictures of Virginia Life Before the Rebellion 
Thrilling Incidents of Indian Fighting 


The Dramatic Assault 
Cruises in Chinese 


on Fort Fisher 
and East Indian Waters 


Strange Stories and Adventures 


Aiter Pirates 


on the Sealing Grounds 


A Wonderful Record of Varied Service 


One vol., 12mo, 462 pp, 14 illustrations; index; cloth; $2.00. 


D. APPLETON AND 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Done Into Englyshe by Thomas Hoby.” 
This volume is with the lately 
completed alphabet of ‘ bloomers" in w hite 
pinks, by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and is bound 
in vellum, with green tie bands. The guild 
also announces 9 number of books, 
either in preparation or which it is hoped 
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Tar Doves PREsS.—The second announce- 


i ment circular of the new Doves Press has 
| just been issued, bearing date March, 1901. 


publications, ‘* Cor- 


The Press's first two 
nelii Taciti de Vita et Moribus Julii Agri- 
colae Liber" and ‘The Ideal Book, or 


took Beautiful,” by T. J. Cobden-Sander- 
son, published in January and February of 
year, are already out of print and 
the latter, issued at twelve shillings 
and sixpence, already selling at two 
guineas, a price likely to be shortly in- 
“Unto This Last,’ the four Rus- 
which the Doves Press in- 
has been given up; but two 
‘** Paradise Lost,” a 


creased 


kin had 


essays 
new books, Milton's 
small 4to uniform with the Agricola, in an 
edition limited to 300 copies on paper and 
further 
the 


An 


15 copies on vellum, the price and 
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of young students of ience 


MARK TWAIN 
& Co 
the 


POULTNEY BIGELOW AND 


Next Met 
publish a volume of 





week lure Phillips tre to 


studies of colonial 


ystems of Spain, Germany, Portugal, Den- 
mark, China, France, Russi England, and 
America made from observations conducted 
on the spot, by Mr. Poultney Bigelow rhe 
book will be entitled Children of the Na- 
tions.”’ It is sure to be a candid statement 
of colonial matters as examined, tabulated 








and weighed by the author, who nothing 
if not vigorous in style. The book, however 
has a remarkable dedication, which may 
mean considerable Possibly, though, it is 
merely an ironical tribute to the seriou: 
pace which the one to whom the book i 
dedicated has of late believed it was hi 
mission to keep. It ts dedicated thu 

To Mark Twain, the most traveled of 


the most philosophic of Trav- 





one who loves his country yet speaks 


| elers 
ill of no other—this book is dedicated as a 
mark of sincere affection 





TOLSTO! IN EXILE.—The general in 
which news concerning the serious turn of 
Russia, emanating from Paris, 
Vienna, has been discredited by 


way 


1 
affairs in 


Berlin, and 














United States representatives in Russia 
leads one to the conclusion that the story 
of Tolstoi's expulsion from Russia should 
be taken with a very large grain of salt. 
As a matter of fact, the Russian authori- 
! tiles informed him a fortnight ago that he 
may not live in Moscow and actually ban- 
ished him to his country seat at Yasnaya 
Polyana And to suppose that the decree 
which limited his liberty in this way has 
been supplemented by another banishing 
him from the country is extremely unlike- 
ly Following his custom of recent years, 
Tolstot has been spending the Winter in 
Moscow, where he occupies a_ two-story 
wooden house belonging to one of his sons. 
His great name has occurred frequently in 
recent telegrams from Russia, and one re- 
port said he had been cheered in the streets 
of Moscow No doubt, therefore, the pres- 
ent action against him arises from what 
has broadly come to be called the unrest in 
Russia Whether the measure is merely 
temporary, as is thought to be most likely, 
remair to be seen At Yasnaya Polyana 
Polstol will have the companionship of his 
fine librar 
ID I ithor f “Five Years 
of My Lit which will make its appear- 
} ance in France, England, and America next 
week, will relate in his autobiography, 
which contalr omething over 60,000 
yord how mn Monday morning, Oct 14, 
184, after having said good-bye to his 
vife ind his litt daughter, Jeanne, he 
" ‘ ’ d to the door by Pierre, 
hi won, three nd a half years old It 
| wa ( da before he beheld his 
wite again It wa nearty five years be- 
fore he hust d. ai father returned to 
his home ind 1 iren Nor wa he per- 
mi d to tak ive of his wife, who saw 
him for the 1 Ime at the prison of the 
lle de Ré, Feb. 21, 1805 After this inter- 
| Ww viihout eit r Capt. Dreyfus or his 
| Wife being informed of the fact, he wags 
ordered to prepare for his immediate de- 
parture Not one word was said to him of 
the place I wa to be translated 
Klement these form the real 
tragedy x the Dreyfus case. Concerning 
his departure the Captain write 
| The remembrance of m wife. whom [f 
had left a w hour before both of us in 
total ignorance of m ipproaching depart- 
; ure—my wife whom I was not allowed to 
emb the recollectio Oo my children 
of ‘ er ' Il those de > ones 1OF 
| I lett a a l ° 1 t ig tish ana Scoae 
}* * * | threw myself in a corner of my 
| cell ar wept hot t in the cold and 
| His description of his voyage is a vivid 
pict é his sufferings on board the Saint 
Navaire \ portion of the autobiography 
i included in a diary kept for a certain 
time by the prisoner on the Ile du Diable 
j From. thi portion several important and 
} interestir extracts have been made which 
| are reproduced in the current number of 
McClure Magazine 


| 
| CoLLis P. HuUNTINGTON.—Frank Norris's 





few novel, “The Octopus,” published a 
few days ago by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
has now run into its tenth thousand. A 
vogue has been created for the book in 
Ban Francisco, by the discovery by certain 
eritics, who are also well acquainted with 
railway affairs, that the book contains a 
thinly disguised portrait of the late Collis 
P. Huntington. Huntington is said to be 
pictured as Shelgrim, the railroad king, 
whose character is more or less strikingly 
depicted in the following passages: 
Shelgrim, the name fell squarely in the 
midst of the conversation, abrupt, grave, 
omber, big with suggestion, pregnant with 
uge associations, No one in the group who 
was not familiar with it, no one, for_the 
matter, in the county, the State, the whole 
reach of the West, the entire Union, that 
did not entertain convictions as to the man 
who carried it; a giant figure in cud-at-the- 
century finance, a product of circum- 
stances, an inevitable result of conditions, 
characteristic, typical, symbolic of ungov- 
ernable forces. In the new movement, the 
new finance, the reorganization of capital, 
the amalgamation of powers, the consolida- 
tion of enormous enterprises; no one matvid- 
ual was more constantly in the eye of the 
world; no oné was more hated, more dread- 
ed; no one more compelling of unwilling 
tribute to his commanding genius, to the 
colossal intellect operating the width of 
the American continent, than the President 
and owner of the Pacific and Southwestern. 


BRIEF PERSONALS.—The Bookbuilders will 
entertain Irving Bacheller this evening «ut 
their club rooms, 26 East Twentieth Street. 
Among other guests will be W. D. Howells, 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, Dr. Girdner, John K. 
Bangs, and James Barnes. 

——-It is said that Mrs. Voynich, 
wrote ‘The Gadfly,"” which has 
through several editions, will shortly pub- 
lish in England and America a new novel 
bearing the title ‘‘ Jack Raymond.” 

——Apropos of the change of name of the 
periodical Fhe Home Journal to Town and 
Country, it is interesting to note that Mor- 
ris Phillips, who has retired from the re- 
sponsibility of editorship and management 
of the publication, although he still retains 
proprietary-interest in the new publishing 
company which will in the future conduct 
both Town and Country and Brooklyn Life, 
was first connected with The Home Journal 
in 1854 as an associate of its founders, the 
poets, N. P. Willis and George P. Morris. 
For many years Mr. Phillips was both edi- 
tor and proprietor of The Home Journil, 
He will continue to write upon his special 
topics for the old paper, which now bears 
a new name. 

—-While The Abbey Press of this city 
and Messrs. Chatto & Windus of London 
are issuing the new volume by Max O'itell, 
under the title ‘‘ Her Royal Highness Wo- 
man,”’ on the same date, May 1, M. Cuai- 
Mann Lévy of Paris will bring out the-origt- 
hal French version with the title “Sa Ma- 
jesté l'Amour.” 

——The death of M. Charles Calemard de 
la Fayette the other day in Paris removes 
ene of the most venerable of French 
literary workers.. He was born eighty-six 
years ago in. Puy, and before he had 
reached the age of forty had published 
studies of Dante, Michael Angelo, and 
Machiavelli, which are still authorities. In 
1855 he translated the “ Inferno" of Dante 
into French verse, and in 1861 he obtained 
the Prix Montyon with.‘ Le Poéme des 
Champs."’ His books on agriculture, 
notably “ Petit-Pierre, ou le Bon Culti- 
vateur,’’ and ‘“‘ La Prime d’Honneur,”’ were 
authorities as well as very popular. He 
was to a certain extent a sort of French 
Gilbert White. 

-——An exasperated English author is said 
to have complained to a London publisher 
the other day that “apparently anonymous 
books are liked best in America. There are 
already eighteen pirated and three author- 
ized editions “of ‘An English Woman's 
Love Lejfters’ over there. Why don't they 
pirate my books? They won't buy ‘em, 
and they won't pirate ‘em; it is this chill- 
ing indifference which hurts me." 

——It is a well-known fact, regretted by 
some and applauded by others, that Marie 
Corelli will never give her picture to the 
public. To the former, therefore, the regret 
may be somewhat appeased by the fol- 
lowing authoritative details concerning her 
personal appearance: She is petite and 
daintily proportioned; her hair is of a 
natural golden shade, and curls in masses 
over her head; her complexion is exquisite, 
and her eyes are deep gray-blue. She has 
a sweet voice and merry laugh, and is 
as unlike the accepted orthodox type of 
“authoress"’ as can well be. She. is a 
great lover of flowers, of rare books, of 
music, and the theatre. In short, she is 
not at all the extraordinary-looking person 
that many have doubtless believed her to 
be. ‘ 

-—Thomas 8. Townsend, the creator of 
the Townsend Library of the Civil War, 
now owned by Columbia University, has 
completed recently a volume entitled 
“From the Discovery of America to the 
Civil War: Crises in American History.” 
In preparing it he has utilized the leisure 
afforded him by the completion of his main 
work, which occupied forty years of con- 
stant labor and gave him an exhaustive 
acquaintance with our National annals. 
This work, comprising nearly 800 type- 
written pages, and elegantly bound, 
through the courtesy of Dr. James H. Can- 
field, the Librarian, has been placed on 
exhibition in the library of Columbia Uni- 
versity. : 

~—Irenaeus Prime-Stevenson, who is try- 
ing to regain a bodily strength not a little 
impaired by fncessant overwork during re- 
cent seasons of busy. ¢riticism in literature 
and art, Is passing the Spring in Rome, 
after a Winter in Sicily, afd will spend the 
Summer as usual in the Carpathian, Moun- 
tains and Transylvania, returning to the 
United States for only a few months next 
November. Mr. Prime-Stevenson is en- 

gaged on a book of travel-essays, 
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The Kelmscott Chaucer Brings $480 
—Other Rare Books. 


held on April 
interesting sales 
in their auction 
item of unusual importance 
Was a complete set of the writings of 
Charles Lever, all first editions, in the 
original parts or cloth, as first issued, (with 
the exceptions of *‘ A Rent in a Cloud,” in 
half morocco, and “ Tales of the Trains,” 
which was in cloth—it originally appeared 


Bangs & Co. 
of the most 
taken place 
seascn. An 


9-1 te one 
that have 
rooms this 


in five parts.) Lever's first book, ‘ Harry | 


Lorrequer,’’ Dublin, 1838-39, is extremely 
uncommon in the original parts, as in this 
set, and the whole collection was a re- 
markable one. It was sold as fifty-five 
volumes, and the purchaser was J. O. 
Wright & Co, who secured it for $453.75. 
The chief prices were as follows: 

Aldine Press imprints: Aristophanes, ‘‘ Co- 
moediae Nonem,” Venice, Aldus, 1498, fine 
copy, $8250. Bought by George D. Smith; 
** Sannazaio,”’ Venice, 1534, printed on vel- 
lum, very rare on vellum, $52.50. Bought 
by George D. Smith. (This copy is consid- 
ered unique. Neither Renouard, Vanpaet, 
nor Brunet knew of a vellum copy of this 
work.) «< 

Publications of William Loring Andrews: 
Fitz Greene Halleck’s ‘‘ Fanny,’’ New York, 
1866, $21. Bought by George D. Smith. 
“Lines to tne Recorder,’ 1866, $28.50. 
Bought by Mr. Harrison. Duer's ‘* Remin- 
iscenees of an Old New Yorker,’ 1867, the 
rarest of Mr. Andrews’s early privately 
printed books, $50. Bought by Mr. Harri- 
sonson. Duyckinek's ‘ Fitz Greene Hal- 


leck,”’ 1868, $25.50. Bought by Mr. Harri- 
son. 

St. Augustire’s ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,’ Rome, 
printed by Sweynheym & Pannartz in 1468, 
the second bcok printed in Rome, several 
margins of the index mended, modern le- 
vant morocco binding, $155. Bought by Mr. 
Remsen. 

Barham’'s “ Ingoldsby Legends,’’ London, 
1840-47, three volumes, first edition, orig- 
Inal cloth, $34.50. Bought by George D. 
Smith. 

Manuscript of the Bible in Latin, execut- 
ed on vellum in Italy about 1220, many 
beautiful initials, said to have belonged to 
Pope Leo X., some margins damaged, and 
one leaf lacking, $60. Bought by Mr. 


Remsen. 

Beraldi’s “‘ Reliare da XI Xe Siécle,"' Paris, 
1895-7, bound by Zaehnsdorf, $60. Bought 
by Frederick W. Morris. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club’s ‘ Catalogue 
118 beau- 
tiful plates, London, 1891, $43. Bought by 
Mr. Dyke. 

Burns's “ Poems,”’ Edinburgh, 1787, bound 
by Riviére, $30. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Burton's “ Translation of the Arabian 
Nights,"’ Benares, India, 1885-8, sixteen 
volumes, $182. Bought by Frederick W. 
Morris, 

Lewis Carroll's ‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” London, 1866, cloth, first 
edition, $55. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Cruikshank’'s ‘Comic Almanacks,"’ com- 
plete set, London, 1835-53, original wrap- 
pers and cloth, as issued, nineteen volumes, 
$114. Bought by Mr. Bronson. 

Smedley’s “ Frank Fairleigh,” 
1850, illustrations by Cruikshank, original 
parts, one of them having autograph of 
the artist, $27.50. Bought by Mr. Fowler. 

Dickens's ‘* Pickwick Papers,’’ London, 
1836-27, first edition, in original parts, $76. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Dickens's “ David Copperfield,’ London, 
1849-50, original parts, $30. Bought by Mr. 
Harrison. 

Dickens's *‘ Tale of Two Cities,” 
159, original parts, very rare, $55. 
by Mr. Harrison. 

Dickens's ‘“‘ Christmas Books,” (‘' Carol,” 
“Chimes,” ‘ Cricket,” “ Battle of Life,” 
and “ Haunted Man,’’) London, 1843-48, five 
volumes, original cloth, $52.50. Bought by 


Mr. Harrison. 

“The Federalist,""’ New York, 1788, two 
volumes, polished calf, $84. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (An autograph letter af 
Alexander Hamilton was laid in.) 

* Catalogue of Edmund Gosse’s Library,” 
London, 18938, only sixty-five printed, $36. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Grolier Club Publications, ‘Decree of 
Star Chamber,” 1884, $157.50. Bought by 
F.P. Harper, (the only other copy sold this 
season fetched $160 at Anderson's, Feb. 20.) 

FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat,’’ 1885, 
Bought by Mr. Alexander. (Anderson's, 
Feb. 20, $160; Bangs's, Feb. 13, $180.) 

Bradford's ‘‘ Laws,”’ 1894, $33. Bought by 
J. O. Wright & Co. (Other sales this sea- 
son, ¥51, $36, and $31.) 

Hakluyt’s ‘‘ Voyages,"’ London, 1599-1600, 
three volumes, bound in two in calf by Riv- 
iére, with fac simile of the suppressed Ca- 
diz voyage, $9%. Bought by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. (it was stated that the Cadiz Voyage 
was original and that this copy was sold 
twelve years ago by Quaritch for #42, but 
this was not so.) 

Jesse's historical works, London, 1840-75, 
twenty-three volumes, calf, by Tout, $184. 
Bought by ‘“ Lehigh.” 

Kelmscott Press  publications—Morris’s 
‘Gothic Architecture,” 1898, bound by Miss 
Prideaux, $44. Bought by Frederick W. 


Morris. 

Shelley’s ‘‘ Works,"’ 1894-95, three vol- 
umes, $141. Bought by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Chaucer's ‘‘ Works,” 1896, $480. Bought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. (Sales last 
season here: $450, $600, $515, and $500.) 

Morris’s ‘“‘ Love Is Enough.” 1897, $63. 
Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 

Morris's ‘“ Note on His Aims in Found- 
ing the Press,”’ 1898, bound by Cobden- 
Sanderson, in olive levyant moroeco, $50. 
Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 

Lang’s ‘“ Ballads and Lyries of Old 
France,"” London, 1872. bound by Riviére, 
first edition of Lang's first book, $35. 
Bought by ‘‘ Omaha.’ ji 

Laat» “‘Aucassin and Nicolette,” Lon- 
don, 1887, paper, uncut, first edition, $25.50. 
Bought by Frederick W. Morris, 

Lodge's ‘ Portraits,” London, 1823-32, 
large per, twelve volumes, bound in six, 
$81. Bou ht by * Lehigh.” 

Marla well's “ Poems,” Cambridge, 
1. edited by James Russell Lowell, . 

Ou! 
$87 


London, 


London, 
Bought 


ght by ‘ Water.” / (McKee's sold for 
. and the Arnold oon for $90. The 
k seems destined to rise much higher.) 

Michaux and Nuttall’s “ North American 

Iva.” Philadelphia, 1865, five volumes, 

“s. Bought by “ Grammerg.” 

St. Pierre’s ‘‘ Paul et Virginie.” printed 
on vellum. extra plates inserted, Paris, 1887, 
bound by Chambolle-Dara, $27.50. Bought 
by Frederick. W. Morris. - 

Stevenson's ‘“ Thermal Influence of For- 
ests,” Edinburgh, 1873, first edition, orig: 
Bought by “ Street.” 

What is considered to be the most ex- 
haustive collection of maps of Ireland ever 
published is being issued by L. J. Richards 
& Co. of Philadelphia under the title of 
“The Memorial Atlas of Ireland.” An ac- 

index gives descriptions of 
place names, while each county is 
an mt chart, 
cities and villages, par= 
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New Novel by H. Rider Haggard. 


LYSBETH 


A Tale of the Dutch 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Author of “* SHE,” * SWALLOW,” Etc. 


With 26 Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1.50, 


Crown 8vo, 


“Mr. Haggard has lost none of his imaginative 
or of style and his power to write a stirring tale. It is a thrilling tale of 
adventure and sacrifice, with a substantial love element and strong side lights 
upon the history of the people of the Netherlands during the period in which the 
masterly drawn characters move. It is told in a captivating style with never-flag- 
ging interest, and is by all odds the best story, as it will probably be the most pop- 
ular, that this author has written."—North American, Philadelphia. 


power—he retains all of his vig- 


IN- TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN 
Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration 
By CAPTAIN H. H. P. DEASY 


Late 16th Queen's Lancers, Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Appendices, Maps and Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo; pp. xvi.-420. Net $5.00. By mail $5.25. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE 


With 17 Portraits, 8vo, gilt top, 


With 


By her granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs, OLDFIELD. 
$5.00, 


“The Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, . . 
written during her married life, the most brilliant part of her career After her 
husband's death she lived in almost complete retirement. But to me, who knew her 
almost exclusively in that latter time, it has seemed that some sort of record of 
the years of her widowhood was required to complete the picture of her most beau- 
tiful and unselfish life. ._. The present volume is an endeavor to carry out 
this idea.'’"—From Author's Preface. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES 


By WALTER SICHEL. 


x.-550. $4.00, 
***This volume embraces the whole public career of the first Viscount Boling- 
broke and the complete reign of Queen Anne It is an attempt to present from 


original sources, and with the fresh material recently to hand, some adequate por- 
trait of a great genius and of the crowded background in which he moved. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


1819-1901 
By RICHARD R. HOLMES, [1.V.0,, F.S.A. 


Librarian at Windsor Castle, 
With a Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. Net $1.50. 


published in 1894, were all 


With 2 Portraits in photogravure, and Index. 8vo. pp. 


New Edition. 
the Queen’s Reign. 
By mail $1.62, 


***The text of this book (with the exception of the Supplementary Chapter) ts 
reproduced from the illustrated edition issued by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co, 
(now Messrs. Goupil & Co.) in 1897. 

The whole of the text, emcept the last chapter, was read to H. M. Queen Vic- 
torla, and was approved and authorized by her. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 





POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS, |, A. HAND-BOOK OF PROVERBS 


for Readers, Thinkers, Writers, s 
on in WITHOUT VULGARITY. ade nkers, riters, and Speakers. 


canoe from the best sources and classi- 
A BOOK OF JESTS, TOASTS, ECCENTRIC Jed, including a list of authorities quoted. 
RHYMES, WITTY SAYINGS, ETC. 


75 cents. 
Clo., 7% cts. 


N. CTI 
Just the book to look into before you start EW Fi ON. 


. ’ 

out for a dinner, a call, ete. It fills a long MILLY; At Love’s Extremes. 
felt want. A Tender Loye Story. By MAURICE THOMP- 

‘Four Hundred Laughs *' should have its SON, author of “ Alice of Old Vincennes.” 
numerical title changed to ‘ Forty Thousand Beautifully illustrated, and dainty cover 
Laughs,"’ for it should have a circulation of design One of the most popular novels in 
at least 40,000, and everybody who reads it the United States to-day. Cloth, $1.50. 
would have a hearty, wholesome laugh. It is LINNET. 
one of the beat bits of clean humor that hax | A Romance of the Tyrol. Fifth edition. By 
come from the press for a long time.—Chicago GRANT ALLEN. With photogravure por- 
Evening Post. trait of the author. Cloth, red and gold. 

HERE LIES: 


$1.50. 
Being a Colleetion of Ancient and Modern, SAMUEL BOYD CATCHPOLE 


Humorous and Queer Inscriptions from SQUA 


Tombstones. Compiled and edited by W. aaa 
H. Howe. Silk cloth, unique cover design. | 4 ores B.L. FARJEON. Beautifully 


Frontispiece. 75 cents. THE CRIME AND THE MINS E. 
DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. By RICHARD MARSH. BCR ake 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, author of ‘ The this well-known detective story. Cloth, 


Light of Asia."’ A strong” argument in a : = om 
HE DORRINGTON DEED BOX. 


favor of immortality, Ba oe ah the 
t au % 

With a superb photos ore, By ARTHUR MORRISON. Illustrated. Cloth, 

$1.25; paper, 50 cents, 


With a superb phot vure frontispiece. 
New Amsterdam Book Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Bound in white and gold, (In a box.) 76 cts. 


READY ON MONDAY! 


Ghee THEATRE 


High class illustrated monthly publication devoted to the Stage 
* Edited by ARTHUR HORNBLOW 


With an exquisite cover printed in six colors 
ndeome haltone 


many he 
t eae a ee ee horitart rit on 
current pinys, - authoritative writers on dra- 
sak enelonk sentieuk most elaborate and 


matte 
Sateen So ae eS seen ip the United States, 


25 Cents_a Copy. ie 
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WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD 
SECOND COLLECTION: 


BOOKS AND LETTERS, 


comprising more than three hundred 
books—nearly all First Editions of Eng- 
lish Authors—and about seventy auto- 
graph letters, will be sold by us at auc- 
tion, without reserve, on May 7 and 8, at 
3 o'clock P, M. 

There are sixty volumes of English 
Poetry printed in the Seventeenth Cent- 
ury, including “ Paradise Lost,” 1667, in 
the original sheep binding; several rare 
volumes of the Eighteenth Century; fifty 
first editions of the Brownings, including 
“ Pauline,” 1833; “ The Battle of Mara- 
thon,” 1820; and proof copies, with the 
Author’s manuscript changes and cor- 
rections, of ‘Dramatis Personae,” and 
“The Ring and the Book ”’; first editions 
of Keats's Poems, 1817, presentation 
copy; “ Endymion,” 1818, original boards, 
uncut; ‘“ Lamia,” 1820, original boards, 
uncut» Shelley’s “ Adonais,’”’ 1821, in the 
original paper covers, uncut; Tennyson's 
“The Falcon,” 1879, and “ The Promise 
of May,” 1882, both privately printed for 
the Author's use; a set of the «books 
printed at the Kelmscott Press; and 
many others too various to be indicated 
here. 

The letters—for the most part by 
American Authors—include three by the 
Brownings, one by Cowper, one by Keats, 
three by Shelley, and two by Words- 
worth. There are also the original man- 
uscript, signed by Addison, of the Trans- 
fer of Copyright of a volume of “ The 
Spectator,” the complete holograph man- 
uscript of Irving's “ The Knight of Mal- 
ta’; and—most important of all—the 
complete holograph manuscript of 
Keats's poem, “To Charles Cowden 
Clarke.” Catalogue now ready. Price, 


$1.00. 
BANGS & CO., 
93 Fifth Avenue, 





New York. 





MOSHER’S 
CATHOLIC 
MON TRILY 

MAGAZINE. 


The Catholic Point of View 





on matters engaging public attention by the most 
eminent Cé writers. Indorsed in highest 
terms by la ind ecclesiastical leaders 
SPECIAL FEATURE for APRIL AND MAY 
Great Catholic Events of the 10th 
Century. 
Some of the subjects treated are 
The Spoliation of the Holy See by 


Victor Emanuel, 
Catholic Kmancipation, 
The Oxtord Movement, 
The Re-establishment of the Hierarchy 
in Engia 
x 






ation of the Jesuits and 
Temperance Movement Started by 
ather Mathew, etc., etc. 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME EDUCATION, 
conducted by distinguished educators 


Price $2.00 a year, 20 cents 2 number, 





A 

















Sample copies sent on application 
Trial subscription for three months 25 cents. 
Address 


WARREN E. MOSHER, 


No, 542 Fitth Ave. - - New York, N. Y. 





J.P. J.Archibald 


War Correspondent 


A Comparison 


of the traits, personnel, strategy, 
tactics, discipline, commissariat, 
transportation, etc., of the 


British & American Armies 
Published April 30 
Handsomely illustrated. 
275 pp. $1.50. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston 








Chicago 





HRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


and Other Superstitions. 
By REV. JAMES [1. 


BUCKLEY. 


An abridged edition of Dr. Buckley’s large 
work, being selected chapters covering 
Christian Science, Faith-Healing and Mind 
Cure. Dr. Buckley has given a great deal 
of thought to the preparation of this 
work, and he covers the ground with 
thoroughness. 
Flexible Cloth, 59 cents. 

Complete edition of “ FAITH-HEALING, 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, AND KINDRED 

PHENOMENA.”’ 12mo, 398 pages, 

$1.25. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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NEW YORK, 


NOTES NEWS. 


A collection of short stories by W. D. 
Howells will be published by Harper & 
Brothers early in May under the title of 
“A Pair of Patient Lovers.” The book 
includes besides the story which gives the 
title to the volume, “The Pursuit of the 
Piano,” ‘A Circle in the Water,” ‘ The 
Magis of a Voice,” and “ A Different Case.” 
it will appear uniform with the library edi- 
tion of Howells’s works. 





It is quite natural that Mr. Carnegie’s 
reeent gifts for public libraries should 


have aroused renewed curiosity as to his 
policy of “ giving.’ The d@mands for his 
beok, ** The Gospel of Wealth,’’ have so in- 
creased of late that the Century Company 
has been obliged to send the book to press 
for a new and larger edition. 

“Andrea Mantegna: His Life and 
Works,”’ by Paul Kristeller, translated and 
edited by S. Arthur Strong, with 26 plates 
and 162 illustrations, is in preparation for 
publication in the early Autumn by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 





The May World's Work contains an im- 
portant article on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States with Cuba, in which Senator O. 
H. Platt of Connecticut, who, as Chairman 


“of the Senate Committee on Relations with 


Cuba and author of the Platt amendment, 
is prominently connected with the subject, 
Says that ‘‘the keynote of the matter is 
that Cuba shall be and remain independent 
under a stable republican government, 
which the United States will assist in main- 
ta'ning against foreign aggression or do- 
mestie. disorder. Cuba needs this, because 
it will be practically powerless either to re- 
pel foreign aggression or to maintain peace 
and order at home if the turbulence of the 
past shall reappear.”’ 






The May Critic will contain a conversa- 
tion between Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes) and Mr. William Archer, repro- 
duced by the latter. In the same number 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts, author of “ Children 
of the Mist’’ and “ Sons of the Morning,” 
has an appreciation of the late R. D. Black- 
more. Mr. Phillpotts’s writings were great- 
ly admired by Mr. Blackmore, with whose 
own work they have been favorably com- 
pared. = 


The new novel of Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
‘The Portion of Labor,’ which began its 
serial run in the Harper's for March, bids 
fair to be her strongest work. Her por- 
trayal of Ellen in childhood and woman- 
hood is said to show a finer grasp of the 
formative influences of New England life 
than she has hitherto revealed. In ‘ The 
Portion of Labor” the cause and effect 
of environment are set down with all the 
care of a Zola, and with quite his appre- 
ciation of detail. 

Lang's book entitled 


Andrew “The Mys- 


tery of Mary Stuart,’’ may be looked for 
early in May from the press of Longmans, 
Green & Co It will be a volume about 


the size of the author's “ Pickle, 
and **‘Companions of Pickle," and will be 
illustrated with portraits, pictures of his- 
toric colored designs from contem- 
porary drawings, and, by the kindness 
the Duke of Hamilton, with portraits of the 


the Spy 


scenes, 


ot 








famous casket at Hamilton Palace As 
we have before said, the work is an in- 
vestigation, through the aid of hitherto 
unknown documents, into the character 
of Queen Mary, especially as to her rela- 
tions with the Earl of Bothwell and other 





murderers of her husband, Lord Darnley. 


“Statesmuns Year Book” will probably 
be ready before the end of the month at 
the Macmillan Company's. The new issue 
brings the chronicle of events down to the 


close of the nineteenth century. The maps 


show the world in 1800 and in 1900; Europe 
in 1800 and 1900; the railways, navigable 
waters, steamer routes, &c., of North 
America, South America, and Australia. 





The incorporation of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colonies with the British 
Empire, the death of Queen Victoria, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the new prov- 
ince in India, new censuses, and the thor 


ough official revision of Russia are among 
the many important subjects treated of 
There are also special introductory tables 
dealing with the past century. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that 
“A Landmark History of New York," just 
published by D. Appleton & Co., contains 
considerable information which it would be 


to the advantage of many New Yorkers to 
possess, if only to allow them to make in- 
telligent replies to the queries put to them 
by their friends from other places. For 
example, how many people know that the 
Bowery, at one time included within the 
most aristocratic section of the town, was 
named after Peter Stuyvesant’s ‘ Bou- 
werie,”’ or farm, and that Claremont, now 
distinguished as the sight of the tomb of 
Grant, was named by an Irishman, Michacl 
Hiogan, after County Clare in Ireland? 

“The Apocalypse,”’ with 
Albert Direr, and with 
selected from “ The 
John the Divine,"’ is being published 
by R. H. Russell. An introduction for th 
work has been furnished by Fitzroy Car 
rington. 
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The ‘new’ Lippincott for May contain 
“a complete novel by Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. It is an evident attempt of the au- 


thor to do for the enfranchised negro what 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for the negro in 
slavery. The tale opens with a false ar- 
rest, trial, and conviction in a Southern 
town; then the scene changes to this city, 
and here the writer speaks with all sin- 
cerity when he says of the Southern negroes 


who come North seeking their fortunes 
“It was better for them to sing to God 
across the Southern fields.’ Toward the 
end of the story a “ yellow journal re- 
porter discovers the secret of the earl; 
arrest. His ‘“‘nose for new not only 
brings notoriety to his paper, but reunite 
those with whom the “ gods" have been 
‘sporting.”” And so the novel is called 
“The Sport of the Gods.” 


W. J. Henderson's “ Elements of 
tion,” with all necessary diagrams, 


Naviga- 
has just 


SATURDAY, 





been brought out in a new edition by Har- 
per & Brothers. This is the book of which 
a well-equipped writer in The Army and 
Navy Journal once said: “It is a very 
clear and concise statement of essential 
facts concerning the handling.pf a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensa- 
ble to every one connected with the naviga- 
tion of a vessel.’’ 


Selections from Michelet’s ‘“ Histoire de 


France,"’ in the original French, collected 
and edited by Dr. C. H. C. Wright of Har- 


vard University, are to be found in a vol- 


ume shortly to be issued by D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

It is interesting to nate that Mr. Je- 
rome K. Jerome, although seldom taken 


seriously at home, has been taken au pled 
de la lettre in Germany. His “ Three Men 
on Wheels,”’ an apparently flippant enough 
book, has been adopted in German schools 
as a text book for higher classes in Eng- 
lish. Germans take their pleasures seri- 
ously. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton is at work upon his 
next season's lectures on “ The Four Scot- 
tish Universities.”" He expects to sail for 
England early in June and will spend sev- 
eral weeks in Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. An- 
drews, and Aberdeen. It is believed that 
these seats of learning have never been re- 
garded exclusively from “ the literary land- 
mark" point of view, although all of them 
have graduated men eminent in_letters, 


“Young Contributors and Editors” tis 
made the subject of two papers by W. D. 
Howells, which will appear in the May 9 
and 23 issues of the Youth's Companion. 
Among other authors who have written 
for the May issues of this periodical are 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, ex-Secretary of 
State W. R. Day, Mr. John Bigelow, for- 
mer Minister to France; Jack London, and 
Cc. A. Stephens. 


A Cuban view of the American Adminis- 
tration’s view of the Cuban view of inde- 
pendence, signed by Juan Gualberto Go- 
mez, President of the convention's Com- 
mittee on Relations, and indorsed by Do- 
mingo Mendez Capote, President of the 
Cuban Constitutional Convention, and José 
B. Aleman, delegate, and editor of La 
Tribuna, appears in the current number 
of Collier’s Weekly, and will undoubtedly 
cause as much comment as the publication 
last 
posé of 


did. 





the New York Police Department 


The experiment of publishing 
form and producing on the stage simul- 
taneously the work of a novelist, which 
has proved so successful in the case of F 


in book 





Marion Crawford's “In the Palace of the 
King,’ is to be repeated next Autumn by 
Harper & Brothers and F. C. Whitney. 
The novel in question is a romance of old 
New Orleans, entitled ‘‘The King’s Mes- 
senger,”’ by Mrs. Suzanne Antrobus Robin- 
son This is her first long work in fic- 
tion. The novel is said to depend for its 


interest mainly on its passionate love story 


and its uncommonly strong dramatic situ- 
ttions. The book will be published in Sep- 
tember, and Mr. F. C. Whitney, the pro- 
ducer of ** Quo Vadis,’" will bring out the 
play a few days later 

The first edition of Miss Bertha Runkle’s 
“Helmet of Navarre,’ which will appear 
from The Century Company's press May 1, 
will number 100,000 copies, which we be 
lieve is a record breaker for first editions, 
at least as far as.America is concerned. 

‘ Nature Biographies,” by Clarence 


Moores Weed, is announced for publication 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. The volume will 
attempt to show a sort of personal 
quaintance with the lives of the more 
mon butterflies, moths, grasshoppe 
&e. The author is well known 
fessor of entomology 


“A Victim of Circumstances,” 
Geraldine Anthony, which will 
week, will form the fourth 
Contemporary Novel 
which Harper & Brothers are 
monthly during 1901 It the 
first and is said to picture 
York not in the 
but fashionable Summer 
the 
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Theodore Roosevelt has written an intro 


week in Collier's of Josiah Flynt’s ex- | 








duction to amera Shots at Big Game,’ 
by A. G. Wallihan, which Doubleday, Page 
& Co. will publish before long. It will com 
prise a unique collection of photographs of 
animals in their native haunts. Ap- 
parently, the camera hunt is becoming 
more interesting than the hunt that 
and these photographs are taken just 
moment when the sportsman usuall 


successful shot 


wild 


ven 
Kill 
it the 
makes a 
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by Helen 
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Russell is publishing to-day 
Dawn, a Tale of the South 
Hay, with frontispiece in photo- 
by John La Farge, and Racin® 
and Other Ver "by Adam Lind 
ay Gordon, arranged by T. O. Guen, and 
profusely illustrated by Louis Rhead and 
) Klepper. Each of these books is pub 
ied both in popular and de luxe edition 
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will publish 
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author 


Backwoodsman 
Doubleday, Page 
ext month, promises 
siderable interest The 
reproducing the sen of a 
trackles forest, where the keenness o 
sense and ability to interpret nature's 
form as it were ho for his life. 
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Bohemian for May contains a story 
from the W. E. 8S. Fales, ‘‘ The 
Downfall of a Diplomat,’’ which is a sketch 
of the rapid career of an American Minister 
There are also contributions by 


The 


pen of 


Ssla. 








Everitt Bogert Terhune, John de Loss Un- | 
derwood, Margherita Arlina Hamm, F. Er- 
nest Holman, William Perry Brown, Ed 
ward Carpenter, and Susie M. Best 
Macmillan Company is publishing “ A 


of English Literature,” by E. J. | 





H. 
publishers in Philadelphia, will shortly pre- 
the 
Maine, under the title of “‘ And the Wilder- 


W. Fisher & Co., a new firm of book 


sent a volume on mountain lakes of 







ness Blossomed,” by Almon Dexter. The 
head of the new firm is Mr. H. W. Fish- 
er, formerly identified with Porter & 
Coates and their successors, Henry T. 
Coates & Co. of Philadelphia, 


Prof. Hudson of Stanford University has 
in preparation for the A. Wessels Company 
a new life of Scott. The author, within the 
limit of a volume of 300 pages, tells anew 
the story of Scott's life, and gives some 
fresh and interesting criticisms of Scott's 
work, both as a poet and a novelist. 


Two new interesting guide books of rural 
England have just been published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. One is “ The County Hamp- 
shire with the Isle of Wight,’’ by George 
B. Dewer, John Vaughan, and others, with 
illustrations by J. A. Symington. The other 
book is on “ The County of Norfolk, Eng- 
land,’’ by William A. Dutt, also with illus- 
trations by J. A. Symington. Each book is 
conveniently and appropriately bound, and 
has forty illustrations and seven or eight 
maps. 

Coincident with the rise of Everybody's 
Magazine to a prominent place among the 
ten-cent illustrated monthlies, is the inter- 
est shown in the novel of Revolutionary 
days iff the Carolinas by Mrs. Sara Beau- 


mont, which is appearing in the period- 
ical under the title ‘‘ Joscelyn Cheshire,” 
The author, although a Memphis woman, 


spent mast of her childhood in the localities 
which form the background to her story. 


Holt & Co. will 
novel by George ( 
“Our Friend the Charlatan. Those who 
have read the manuscript say that the 
volume bids fair to justify the hopes that 
were expressed over his earlier works. The 
motive is the one now popular, of the politi- 
cian and the woman, treated, it is said, in 
a new way. 
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Tandy, Wheeler & Co. of Denver, Col., is 
the firm which has anonymously conduct- 
ed, for the Burton Society, the publica- 
tion of the Denver edition of ‘‘ The Arab- 
ian Nights.” This work will be completed 
about June 1 next. 





The Macmillan Company is publishing 
Henry Holt’'s new volume of essays, 
‘Talks on Civies"’; ‘‘ Diseases in Plants," 
by H. Narshall Ward; Ruemelin's “ Fol- 
itics and the Moral Law," and ‘“ The 
Problem of Conduct,’’ by A. E. Taylor. 





About May 15 the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany will present a new volume by the 
Rey. Dr. John W. Sarles, under the title 
of ‘*Man’s Peerles Destiny in Christ.’’ 
The burden of this book, first and last, is 
love for man, and it intended to 
show the necessity and vital relations of it 
in every day lives. 


God's is 


The May Smart Set has an article on Ed- 
ward VII., by Mrs. Sherwood, which is pre- 


sented under the title of ‘ England's 
Princely King.’ The novelette of the num- 
ber, ‘‘ The W of Character,’ by Julien 





Gordon, appears to be the tale of a roman- 











tic friendship between two young men. An- 
other short novel is from the pen of Ger- 
trude Atherton. It is called ‘‘A Monarch 
of Small Survey.” Briefer fiction is by 
Mletcher Cowan, Edgar Saltus, Henry Mor- 
row Hyde, Edgar Fawcett, Herbert Car- 
roll, Henry Irving Dodge, and Arabella 
Knealy, together with some clever dia- 
logues by Kate Masterson, Xanrof, M. Q. 
Dixon, and Anthony Savelli. Among the 
poets represented are Clinton Scollard, The- 
odosia Garrison, Carolyn Wells, and othe 
ers. We should judge that the literary char- 
icter of this periodical, which attempts to 
give stories and poems which have a social 
and cultured flavor, has been well main- 
tained in the present number 

The May Century will be a travel num- 
ber, containing articles and stories the 








cenes of which are laid in midocean, Italy, 
Iingland, France, India, China, and Japan. 
The Macmillan Company is publishing a 
pastoral in two acts, by Maurice Hewlett, 
entitled *‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd "'; 
ilso ¢ lume on The Masai Language,” 









compiled and edited by Hildegarde Hinde. 

Years of My Life,"’ which is now 

1 for the last of April instead of 
the first of May, by McClure, Phillips & 
Co., like Rostand's ‘ L’Aigion,”’ is doubly 
protected by copyright in this country; un- 
like the play, however, the French version 
will not be offered for sale in America. 
This, of course, precludes the importation 
of the French version made in Paris, under 
. close application of the international 
opyright law Capt. Dreyfus’s book will 
be illustrated by several drawings made by 
himself 


f the 
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Runkle’s Helmet of Navarre,’’ which is to 
ppear in book form May 1, are a helmet, 
i sword, and a fac simile of the signature 
of the author A newspaper critic who has 
tollowed th tory in The Century confesses 
to a suspicion that the name “ Bertha Run- 
kle’’ is the nom de plume of a well-known 
writer. A study of the autograph will prob- 
ibly dispel his doubts. There is about it 
1 unmistakable air of authenticity. 
Charles Scribner Son have just im- 
ported from London editions of ‘“ The 
Sword and the Centuries; or, Old Sword 
Da and Old Sword Ways, by Alfred 
Hutton, F. S. A., and “The Man in the 
Iron Mask,” by Tighe Hopkins, author of 
The Dungeons of Old Paris.’” The former 
i intended to how just what part the 
sword has played in the culture of the 
past. and the latter is an attempt to solve 
the mystery about which there has been 
so much written in fiction and history. 
The Great Round World, which has been 
purchased b Mr. William C. Gates, form- 
erly publisher of The Milwaukee Sentinel, 
ind later busine manager of The Re- 
view of Reviews, will more than ever con- 


along the lines of an illustrated week- 











l news} roo fuct and comment in 
mag n form An interesting feature is 
the w departmer What the Papers 
\ Sayi which contains editorial com- 
ment on current topics from all over the 
country, thus broadening the cope of the 
periodical without changing its character. 


“Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip,’’ pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is by 
Clara Louise Burnham, author of ‘“ Miss 





The heroine is a New 
England spinster, disappointed in ear- 
ly love. The man she loved died and 
intrusts to her his daughter, who so much 
resembles him that the European trip on 
which Miss Pritchard accompanies the girl 
takes on for her the semblance of the wed- 
ding journey which she had hoped to take 
with the father. 


Archer Atcher.” 


Apropos of the Pan-American Exposition, 
the announcement is made of a new volume 
about to come from the press of the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company under the title of 
‘Latin America,” by the Rev. H. W. 
Brown of the Presbyterian Mission, Mexico 


D. Appleton & Co. are publishing Pear 
Admiral Robley D. Evans's book, which 
has been so eagerly awaited, *‘ A Sailor's 
Log: Recollections of Forty Years of Naval 
Life,” and “The Mystery of Clasped 
Hands,” a new romance by Guy Boothby. 

“ Antonia,” a tale of Colonial New York, 
by Jessie Van Zile Belden, will be published 
immediately by L. C. Page & Co. Unlike 
the style adopted by several writers of his- 
terical romances of the present day, Mrs. 
Belden, although dealing with a period of 
the past, writes in the style of to-day with- 
out affecting any imitations of the period 
in which the scene of her story is laid. 

“‘ Aristotle's Psychology '' (De Anima and 
Parva Naturalia) has been translated and 
edited with introduction and notes by Will- 
jam A. Hammond, M. A., Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Ancient and Mediaeval Phil- 
osophy in Cornell University It will be 
published immediately by the Macmillan 
Company. 


Charles M. Taylor, Jr., author of ‘* Vaca- 
tion Days in Hawaii and Japan,” &c., is en- 
gaged upon another book of travel descrip- 
tive of Alaska and the Yellowstone, which 
will, when complete, be brought out by 
George W. Jacehe & Co, 


Notes from Boston. 

BOSTON, April 25.—In spite of the pres- 
ence of the first chapters of Miss John- 
ston’s * Audrey,’ very good chapters, full 
of movement and color and life, the May 
Atlantic might be called an educational 
number, Prof. Miinsterberg writes of ‘* Pro- 
ductive Scholarship in America’ in terms 
to astound the self-complacent souls who 
flatter themselves that scholarship is en- 
couraged in these United States, and also 
to enlighten those who weep because the 
teacher, as a teacher, has no social stand- 
ing. He does this with frank acknowledg- 
ment of the great work accomplished by 
scholars past and present, quite barring 
the foreseen protests of the foolish souls 
who desire that America shall be called 
perfect, let her be what she will. Mr. Will- 
lam Garrett Brown's paper on “ The Ku- 
Klux Movement” contains much that is 
new even to those who studied the evidence 
offered for and against the Klan ‘at the 
time of its dispersion, and sums up the re- 
sults of the movement as immediately good 
in the main, but productive of some harm 
in habits of thought and action. Prof. Al- 
bert S. Cook discusses *‘ The Teaching ‘of 
English ’’ with small respect for the sys- 
tem of cradling the pupil in ease, and not 
much for the plan of making him write 
before he has two ideas in his mind. “ The 

. Distinction of Our Poetry,” by Miss Jose- 
phine Dodge Daskam, and “ American 
Prose Style," by J. 8S. Logan, ought also to 
interest all instructors, although the latter 
affords an excellent assortment of errors 
to be avoided, such as words in parentheses, 
“may” as a_ substitute for “ can,” 
“must,” and “ should,”’ and mixing of met- 
aphors to the point of calling prose a “ pe- 
destrian instrument of expression.” 

Mr. Frank Lillie Pollock has a fine poem 
entitled *‘ The Lost Trail,’ and Mr. Charles 
Henry Webb frees his mind as to the tend- 
ency of contemporary light literature, call- 
ing his complaint ‘An Age of Ink.’ 


Of all the ages ever known, 

Of Brass or Bronze, of Brick or Stone 
The blackest and the worst, I think, ” 
Is this pestiferous Age of Ink. F 
In volume vast the torrent pours, 

its volumes blocking all outdoors: 
And fed and fattened as it flows’ 
With verses scanned and potted prose, 


Though all would dam it—and som. — 
The Deluge-still is aprés nous. ae 
Lured to the brink women and men 
A moment pause—then dip a pen. 
If, deep of keel and broad of beam 
Some mighty monster stem the stream 
Green paths and "pastures boys forsake 
To founder in the Kipling wake. 
And girls!—not gunners nor marines 
So swift could flood the magazines 
Through many-storied novelettes 
Their hero strides, in pantalets 
Haughty of mien, pautta of brow 
And would be bad—if he knew how 
Pity they've not a special pen-- ; 
That women must line up with men; 
In the same field they harrow so— ’ 
She with her Rake, he with his Hoe: 
And wonder makes with every screed, 
If all are writing, who's to read? . 
* . . s . . ‘* . 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are soon 
to publish Mr. Raymond €alkins’s “ Sub- 
stitutes for the Saloon,” which describes 
the devices which charity now prefers to 
legislation in fighting the evil of intem- 
perance. ‘Settlement houses,” clubs, cof- 
fee rooms, and reading rooms aré among 
them, as every one knows, but Mr. Calk- 
ins tells of those in fifteen cities, and by 
a series of diagrams and charts compares 
their attractions with those of the saloons, 
and this gives the volume real value. 
Prof, James Bradley Thayer's “‘ John Mar- 
shall,” which will soon appear in the 
Riverside Biographical Series, will contain 
some unpublished letters and also the au- 
thor’s address for the Marshall Centenary. 
Mr. Walter Allen’s “ Ulysses S. Grant” 
and Mr. William R. Lighton’s “ Lewis and 
Clark” will be published at the same 
time. 

“Truth Dexter,” by Mr. Sidney McCall, 
has arrived at the dignity of a fourth edi- 
tion of 10,000, and Mrs. Maud Wilder 
Goodwin's “ Sir Christopher” was ordered 
in such numbers that three editions were 
necessary to meet the first demand. A 
third edition of “The Love Letters of the 
King "’ comes this week. The second title 
“The Life Romantic,” is used in Eng- 
land, but its verbal deformity would con- 
demn the book to any lover of decent Eng- 
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only suggestion of ‘the life romantic 
is that of the cart before the horse, and 
that would. have scandalized and shocked 
Pagan Wasteneys. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s New Book* 


Dear madam Mrs. Hollis,—Our expecta- 
tions are at an end. I am very sorry to 
be the caus of causing ye so much trubble, 
but god is my witness I cant do any other 
way. 
he has took the Pledge for Life. He says 
he has a clam on me and he will go to the 
Divii if I dont go back to him. I hope you 
will suit yourself to someone else that aint 
got:no clams and I am sorry to be afther 


| 
| 


me Husband he has come home sober | 


trubblin ye but being you are a Wife your- | 


self you won't think hardly of me. 
Yours respectful, 
Mrs. MARY MAGUTRE. 

The housekeeper who that letter 
will know immediately that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart 
the First” is the one book for her 
vulgar and ill-bred to discuss one’s serv- 
ants, to say nothing of being a waste of 
time that might be devoted to Maeterlinck 
and the Absolute, but the subject comes 
back through the windows of the women's 
clubhouses, ro matter how long and strong 
may be the fork with which it is expelled 
from the doors. Under cover of this story 
it may be made to assume the of 
literary debate, for this is the tale of Mrs. 
George Hollis, who 
and then had 
and don't you 


sees 


aspect 


thirteen 
forget 


teen years 


one year it!’ her 


daughter Hazel sums up the case, abusing | 
slang after the manner of brotherless girls. | 


the de- 
of 
and 


The discomfort, the mortification, 
rangement of life, the estrangement 
wife and husband, the final sickness, 


the actual peril wrought by the 


of the thirteen is placed before the reader | 


with a few bold strokes for each scene, and 
in spite of the theories of etiquette the 
subject does not seem to lack dignity. In- 
deed, in the case of all the really worthy 
girls the relation of mistress and maid is 
shown, in spite of all changes, to 
retain all the characteristics which make 
it beautiful in patriarchal, or even 
in feudal times. This, it understood, in 
spite of the “ Sociological Bureau” and 
in spite of ‘* The Domestic Problem Solved,” 
two institutions well known to Boston, and 
ingeniously organized to keep 
in a state of humility, while carefully re- 
specting the feelings of servants. The 
former bids the servants to demand bicy- 


social 


80 


be 


cles, pianos, a parlor, a front bedroom, a } 
and | 
bid- | 


reference at the end of the month, 
the title of Miss. The latter, after 
ding a lady to explain herself briefly, lest 
she waste the time of the waiting serv- 
ant, asks her name, age, state of health, 
disposition, how much company and how 
many children she has, whether or not 
the “‘ outing shirts"’ go out, and how large 
the wash is; how many evenings out she 
takes in a week, and how many after- 
noons; how long she has been without a 
girl and why the last one left, and how 
many che has had during the current sea- 
son; what are her qualificatiens to fill the 
position of employer; what are her refer- 
ences and style of living; does she have 
Wilton carpets, and what was the price of 
her lace curtains; has she _ bric-d-brac, 
portieres, and chandeliers? Lastly, what 
are her domestic references? 

Miss Phelps’s heroine survives all these 
questions, and is thus introduced to the 
servants: 

“ Ladies, here is a person whose last cook 
staid with her thirteen years. How many 
of you would like the place?” 

If Miss Phelps could have obtained a copy 
of the catechism sent by this institution 
to ladies whose former servants seek em- 
ployment through its agency, she might 
have added @ touch or two to this picture, 
but as it stands it is black enough to make 
male employers of labor thankful that they 
have nothing worse than a trades union 
to encounter. The heroine’s husband meets 
the Sociological Bureau once. Says the 
manager: ‘Well! What do you want now?” 
**Courtesy,’’ he rejoins. She explains that 
the excellent lady whom she sent him gave 
him a bad character, and repeats her ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Nothing,’ he answers, ‘“ nothing 
from your office now or at any future 
time.” 

This is how man meets the trials te 
which women submit with no thought of 
rebellion. Miss Phelps thinks that they are 
caused by an anarchical spirit, deep-seated 
in the women, but not yet possessing the 
men. If this be so, the organizations which, 
under the pretense. of relieving the op- 
pressed, really discourage the faithful la- 
borer, are as reprehensible as the foolish 
French nobles of the eighteenth century 
who played with republican ideas and made 
their households the breeding places of 
revolutions, but Miss Phelps does not un- 
dertake the impossible task of rationaliz- 
ing a woman with a hobby. Her task is 
simply to show the true seriousness of 
present conditions, and in doing it she 
has, as any reader of her reminiscences 
would expect, carefully abstained from de- 
scribing any failures made in her own 
home. She has “taken the liberty,’ as 
she says, to pay public tribute in fictitious 
form to private virtues, which she could 
not forget if she would, and she inscribes 
her story to the Unwritten names of the 
capable, honorable, and loving women who 


Trave given her happiness by giving her 
service. She signs her full name to this 
compound preface and dedication, but as 
only her maiden name @ on the 
title page, it has been used here. 

The daughter of the perfod ts incidentally 
conside in the story, and an awe-in- 
spirme she is, bl —aneee domineer- 
ing, selfish, self-conscious, shr' h and loud 
of voice and coarse of h, but capa- 
ble, under firm masculine waceenge. of tak- 
ing a daughter's place in the household. 
Abe, there is a dog with a remarkable 
knowledge of English and a vast fund of 
affection, and there is a ances mother- 
in-law, who plays the part of sensible 
chorus, but undoubtedly ‘ The Successors 
of Mary the First” is a “ problem novel,” 
and as must be marked and inwardly 
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Foreign Travel Number 


THE MAY 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated Articles on 


A Hamlet in Old Hampshire 
A Missionary Journey in China 
A Recovered City of Alexander the Great 
Out-of-the-Way Places in the Orient 
Breakfast in Naples 
Among the Paris Quais 


Stories by 
Ian Maclaren, Jacob A. Riis and others 


The Broken Necklace: A Lesson in the 


Government of Distant Colonies 
By Robert T. Hill, Author of “ Cuba and Porto Rico” 


Irving Bacheller’s New Novel, ‘D’ri and I” 
Closing Instalment of ““ The Helmet of Navarre” 


(Ready in Book Form May 1st) 


Ready April 27th Sold Everywhere 


THE CENTURY CO. 


CRUCIALINSTANCES 


THE 
LONDON 
TIMES 


In a column notice of Mrs. 
Wharton’s new book, char- 
acterizes her as the most lit- 
erary.of American writers 
to-day. 


BY 


EDITH 
WHARTON 


Extracts from the London. Times’s Notice :— 


‘*Mrs. Wharton is as good anexample as need be of the writer 
whose aim is literary and not commercial. . . . 


‘* Few recent volumes of stories in which distinction is the 
prevailing note, have found so large and varied an audience. .. . 


‘‘Of which the concentrated power and passion are more than 
enough to prove that she can deal with the most tremendous prob- 
lems of life [refers to The Duchess at Prayer, the first story im the 
OE ie: aes 

‘‘The obvious is discarded, the hidden springs of life and 
thought are what Mrs. Wharton would disclose to us, and does dis- 
close.”’ 


All Booksellers or I2mo. $1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


NORMAN HOLT 


A Story of the Army of the Cumberland. 
By General CHARLES KING. 


No more charming historic war story has ever been w-itten. It is 
General King’s best novel, and bearing, as it does on the great battle 
of Mission Ridge, although the story is woven in fiction, it adds an 
invaluable record of that gigantic contest between the two great armies. 
Turning to the time of the Civil War for his plot, General King is again 
on the field of his most brilliant successes. None of his past novels, 
which won him his reputation as one of the notably vivid fiction writ- 
ers of this country, is more dramatic in plot and stirring in action than 
‘*Norman Holt.’’ 


Illustrated, Cloth bound, $1.25. 


THE GROSSROADS OF DESTINY, 


A Story of Chivairy in the Fifteenth Century. 
By JOHN P. RITTER. e 
AuTnor oF ‘THe Man Wio Darep.” 

In ‘'The Crossroads of Destiny” Mr. Ritter has shown a marked 
advance in literary art over his former admirable novel, ‘‘The Man 
Who Dared.” While displaying the same genius for inventing dramatic 
situations and describing scenes and events in vivid word painting, he ~ 
has succeeded in introducing into his new novel a more powerful senti- 
mental interest. 

Cloth bound, Illustrated, $19@5. 
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THE BOO EVERYBODY STALKING BOUT 
Quincy Adams Sawyer 


AND MASON’S CORNER FOLKS 



























“The village gossips wondered 
who he was, what he was, what be 
came for, and how long he in- 
tend -d to stay.” 


“ THE BEST NEW ENGLAND STORY 
: EVER WRITTEN.” 


NOW IN ITS 100th THOUSAND. 


At A!l Booksellers. 
C. M. CLARK PUB. CO. 

























































































20 NIBLO’S Price, 
Illustrations. | COMPLETE 1.50. 
711 " 
Marginal PALMIST. For sale 
References. [4+ Mackel & Co. by all 
‘’ y, | Booksellers, 


4 Pages Index. N.Y City, N.Y, 





J. F. SABIN, 80 NASSAU ST., N. Y., HAS FOR 
sale a set of autographs of the Signers of the 
Declaration, complete excepting three names; an 
early American copy of Paul Revere's ‘* Boston 
Massacre,"’ autographs of Burns, &c. 


= of FAMOUS PERSONS 
AUTOGRAPH Bought and Sold. 
LETTERS 





WALTER R, BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 





MEMORIAL WINDUWS 
BOOKS-—-ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 


plied; state wants. 
SHOP, John Bvigkt St.. Birmingham, England. 


Heinigke 
& Bowen, 
New York. 











Typewriting Mauuscripts a Specialty. 
MISS L. E. SMITH, 
921 Havemeyer Bidg., 26 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
All Kinds of Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
Write for Catalogue, Davis’ Bookstore, 35 
West 42d Street. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE of first editions, 
York City, and Americar Niel Morrow I 
Mail Address, 471 Lafaye Brooklyn, ? 



























Wanted and To Exchange. 
PALMISTRY.—Would like to obtain prints and 
impressions of hands, with the readings 
them: so bogks on palmistry. LOUIS E. 
BROWN, 372 @orge St., New Brunswick, N. J. 




















The New York Tine 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 


THE HOME. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 











DAILY, per Month,...... Wawa aml 

DAILY SORE FORE. cists seecece 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Year 

DE OE WORE aces ckcsssekockos 

MONDAY, with Weekly Financial Review 
Supplement, per Year..............% 1.00 

DAILY AND SUNDAY, per Month...... 0.65 





De Charlevoix.* 


This new edition of de Charlevoix's ‘‘ New 
France '’ may be said to be presented in a 
popular although limited edition. Hereto- 
fore the original work, as well as the Shea 
translation of it, has been principally con- 


fined to the reference shelves of libraries 
and the private collections of historians 
and bibliophiles. The work has long been 
considered an authority on the subject of 
the French rule and development in North 
America. It is narrative and graphic in 
style, while the numerous authorities con- 
sulted by the author are cited in the most 
comprehensive way possible. 

The American student will recall that the 
New France of 1740 embraced much more 
territory than is included in what 4s now 
known as the Dominion of Canada, thus de 
Charlevoix, besides giving a full history of 





early annals of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New York, Michigan, Illinois, 
and the Northwestern States, and Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Dr. Charlevoix obtained most of his ma- 
terial at first hand. He spent many years 
in Canada, mingling with the survivors and 
immediate descendants of those whose ac- 
tions he described. Moreover, he had ac- 
cess to the archives at both Quebec and 
Paris, which enabled him to study the 

olicy of the successive Governors of the 

‘rench colonies from their own documents 
and correspondence. 

The new edition is well printed upon large 
poses, with over forty illustrations, includ- 
ng all the original maps and a fine series 
of steel portraits. The edition is limited 
to 750 sets of 6 volumes each, of which the 
first volume is now ready. 


"HISTORY AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
NEW FRANCE. By the Rev. P. F. X. de 
harlevoix, S. J, Translated by Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea, with a new. memoir and bib- 
liograph of the translator by Noah Farnham 
Morrison. Steel engravings. In six volumes, 
each pp. 288. Royal octavo. New York: 
Francis P. Harper. Per volume $3. 
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Canada down to 1740, gives in detail the | 





E of the Mishna. 
| 


| Golden 





“LL. M.,.”" New York.“ Permit me to add my 
name to the roster of those who find your dally 
issues very fine and look forward with special 
pleasure to your SATURDAY REvVisw. Wil you 
he so good as to answer in your Queries art 
Answers column the following. I think same 
may interest others as well as myself: 1, The 
Talmud—What is it? Is it a code of the Jew- 
ish religion, or is it an antique code Of ethics 
of tnterest to every one. Of what does it mainly 
treat and in which language was it originaliy 
written ? 
2. Was it before now translate@ into any mod- 
ern languages; the whole of it er portions?’ Is 
Rodtinson’s English version a translation or ls 
it merely a compendium’? 
3. Is the study of the Talmud of service in our 
| day or is it merely a historical work * 
| 4. How many volumes does the original Tal- 
} mud comprise’ I understand there was once ad- 
vertixed in your columns a Babylonian Taimud 
What means the adjective Babylonian, If it re- 
! fers to the couniry, in which city, when was it 
isaued, and is it the work of one man or is it 
a collection of works like the Pible? 
By hindiy giving the space and answers you 
will «blige the writer, who has been a reader of 
THE TIMBEs since 1884. 
| The Talmud may be defined as the study 
| of and instruction relating to almost every- 
} thing. It is the mirror which reflects the 

manners, the institutions, of the Jews in 
| the years preceding and following the ad- 
| It is composed of 
parts, the Mishna and the 
the Mishna there are the 
decisions and the traditional laws, having 
to do with legistation, civil and religious. 


vent of Christianity. 


two distinct 


Gemara. In 


The Gemara is a commentary upon the 
The code was the 
work of many generations of rabbis. Sup- 


posedly, it was perfected toward the close 
of the secend century. Arséne Darmsteter 
writes that the language “is Hebrew, with 
a strong Chaldaie infusion, and has freely 
adopted Latin and especially Greek words." 
The Gemara naturally, as a commentary, is 
of comparatively a more recent date. It 
has come down to us in two somewhat dif- 
ferent forms. One is distinctly Palestinian, 
of about 380. The other, the Babylonian, 
is the cledrer of the two. As it was ap- 
parently the one most studied, it was 
called, most inaccurately, the Jerusalem 
Talmud. The earliest printed European 
edition was published in Venice in 1523. 
There have been many translations. The 
recent American edition by Dr. Michael 
Rodkinson it is believed is an exact trans- 
lation of the entire Talmud. To the student 
of history the_Talmud opens a vast realm 
of research. 


Y. M. C. A., New York: ‘' Please advise me 
where I can get a book with instructions on first 
aid to the injured, and what would be the price."’ 


We would recommend to our correspond- 
ent a little book called “ First Aid to the 
Injured and Ambulance Drill,” by H. 
Drinkwater, published by the Macmillan 
Company of New York at 40 cents. 








I. W. GREEN, Jersey City, N. J.: “* Will you 
kindly print a brief list of Moncure D. Con- 
way’s works; also of Leigh Hunt's, with pub- 
lishers’ names? Is it possible to get a complete 


uniform edition of Leigh Hunt? "’ 


A list of Dr. Conway’s writings, down to 
1895, will be found in Foley's ‘‘ American 
Authors.” The more important of his 
books are: ‘‘ The One Path; or, the Duties 
of North and South,” (Washington, 1856,) 
an anti-slavery discourse which led to the 
expulsion of the author from the pulpit of 
the ‘Unitarian Church in Washington; 
“Tracts for To-Day,"’ Cincinnati, 1858; 
“Thomas Paine,’ Cincinnati, 1860; “ The 
Hour,” Boston, 1862; “ The Sacred 
Anthology,’"’ London, 1873; “John Stuart 
Mill,”” London, 1873; ‘‘ Idols and Ideals," 
London, 1877; ‘‘ Demonology and Devii- 
Lore,’’ London, 1878, two volumes; ‘* Thom- 
as Carlyle,"’ New York, 1881; “ Emerson at 
Home and Abroad,”’ London, 1882; “ Tray- 
els in South Kensington,"’ London, 1882: 
‘Lessons for the Day," 1882-3, two vol- 
umes; *“* Omitted Chapters of History Dis- 
closed in. the Life and Papers of Edmund 
Randolph, Governor of Virginia,” New 
York, 1888; ‘Life of Nathaniel Haw 
thorne,"’ London, 1890; ‘‘ History of Thom- 
as Paine,’’ New York, 1892, two volumes; 
“ Barons of the Potomac and the Rappa- 
hannock,” New York, the Grolier Club, 
182; ‘‘ Solomon and Solomonic Literature,” 
London, 1899, and ‘“‘ Thomas Paine et la 
Révolution dans les Deux Mondes,”’ Paris, 








1900. His first publication was “ Free 
Schools in Virginia,’’ Fredericksburg, Va., 
1850. In 1869 he edited ‘‘ Passages from 


the Note Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 


His edition of Paine’s ‘‘ Writings,’’ pub- 
lished in four volumes, in 184-5, is well 
known. ; | 

For a list of Hunt’s works see Sharp's 
‘Dictionary of English Authors,’ 1898. 
His first book was “ Juvenalia,”’ London, 
1801. His best known works are: ‘ The 
Story of Rimini,” 1816; ‘* Ultra-Crepida- 
rius,"’ 1823, (the rarest of his writings,) 
‘Lord Byron and Some of His Contempo- 
raries,’’ 1828; ‘Stories from the Italian 
Poets,”’ 1846, two volumes; ‘“* Men, Women, 
and Books,” 1847, two volumes; ‘‘A Jar.of 
Honey from Mount Hybla,” 1848; ‘“ The 
Town,” 1848, two volumes; ‘ Autobiogra- 
phy,’ 1850, three volumes, (later editions 
were enlarged;) ‘ Table Talk,"’ 1851, and 
“The Book of the Sonnet,”’ 1867. There 
seems to be no collected edition of his 
works. Charles Scribner's Sons published, 
at $1 a volume, 16mo editions of these 
books: ‘ Autobiography,” ‘ Imagination 
and Fancy,” “ Jar of Honey,’’ ‘‘ Men, Wo- 
men, and Books,’ “ Table Talk,” “ The 


Town,” and “ Wit and Humor.” 





F. A, JONES, 205 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City: ‘‘Can you give me a list of the 
works of the first American novelist, Brown, 
and tell me if it is possible to secure any of his 
books nowadays? ”’ 

The works of Charles Brockden Brown, 


(1771-1810) are as_follows: “ Alcuin: A Dia- 


logue on the Rights of Women,’ New 
York, 1797; ‘‘ Wieland; or, The Transfor- 
mation: An American Tale,"’ (anonymous,) 


New York, 1798; ‘‘ Ormond; or, The Secret 
Witness,"" New York, 1799; ‘ Arthur Mer- 
vyn; or, Memoirs of the Year 1793," Phila- 
delphia, 1799, two volumes, (anonymous}) 
“ Edgar Huntley; or, The Memoirs of a 
Sleep Walker; with Cicero, a Fragment," 
Philadelphia, 1801, three volumes; “ Clara 
Howard,” Philadelphia, 1801; ‘‘ Address on 
the Government of the United States on the 
Cession of Louisiana,’ Philadelphia, 1808, 
(anonymous;) “Jane Talbot: A Novel,” 
Philadelphia, 1804; ‘‘ The British Treaty,” 
Philadelphia, 1807, and ‘‘An Address to 
Congress on the Utility and Justice of Re- 
strictions Upon Foreign Commerce," Phila- 
deiphia, 1800, (anonymous;) “* The Literary 
Magazine and American Register,’’ Phila- 


delphia, 1803-7, eight volumes, was edited 
and largely contributed to by Brown, and 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 




































































young Virginian patrician of the early 18th centu 
be the rival of the famous beauty, Evelyn Byrd, 













$4.00 
The Atlantic for one year . . 


‘To Have and To Hold, Prisoners of Hope, or any 
book listed in their catalogue at . . . . = - 


(Send postal card for catalogue) 


AUDREY, by MARY JOHNSTON 


Audrey is an orphan, a strange, dreamy slip of a girl, the 


ry. 
for Haward's ! 
pure romance, and splendidly fulfills the artistic promise of Miss Johnston's earlier work. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


During the appearance of Audrey in the Atlantic the publishers will send for 


Atlantic 
Mon thly 


for May 


Contains the opening chap- 
ters of a new romance by 
the author of 


TO HAVE & TQ HOLD 










rotégé of Marmaduke Haward, a 
lf drvad that she is, she comes to 


Half child y he | 
love. The story is in the nature of 









$409) Both 
for 


$4.00 







- HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 





he translated Valney’s “ View of the Soil 
and Climate of the United States,’’ and 
edited several other works. David McKay, 
1022 Market Street, Philadelphia, publishes 
his novels in six volumes at $18, and 
“Arthur Mervyn” and “ Wieland” separ- 
rately at $1.50 each. The original editions 
have long been rare. 





‘ELIA,’ Cambridge, Mass.: ‘' What books 
did Mary Lamb write with her brother, and 
where can I find a good account of her life?” 


Mary Lamb wrote in collaboration with 
her “brother, ‘‘Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
1807; ‘Tales From Shakespeare,” 1807, and 
“Poetry for Children,” 1808. For an ac- 
count of this unfortunate lady, see Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist’s “‘ Life of Mary Lamb,” 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1. 








M. L. BARLOW, Fort Scott, Kan.: ‘‘ Can you 
tell me who finished Dickens's ‘ Edwin Drood,’ 
or was it finished? If€ so, where can it be 
bought? I have an unfinished copy. 

Only six numbers of “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood"' were published, and the 
book was never finished by any authorized 
person. There are, however, several spuri- 
ous “complete "’ editions, and there is a 
curious ‘Edwin Drood,”’ written by a 
Spiritualist, and published at Brattlebor- 
ough, Vt., in 1873. On the title page the 


* Finished by the Spirit Pen 
of Charles Dickens."" This of course, 
simply a curiosity, but interesting to col- 
lectors of Dickens's works. 


author says: 
is, 











PD. W. CLEMENT, 2027 West Sixtieth Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn “Will you kindly give mie 
what information you have concerning Henry 
Harland, his age, nationality, works, &c.?' 

Henry Harland (* Sidney Luska"') was 
born in St. Petersburg, Russia, in March, 
1861. He was educated at the College of 


the City of New York and at Harvard, and 


was employed in the office of the Sur- 
rogate of New York, 1883-6 His earlier 
works were published over his pen name 
He removed to London, where he edited 
The Yellow Book His works are as fol- 
lows: ‘“ Grandison Mather,” ‘‘ Mea Culpa,” 
“As It was Written,” ‘“ Mrs. Peixada,” 
“The Land of Love,"’ ‘The Yoke of the 
Thorah,”’ ‘“My Uncle Florimond,"’ ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle Miss,’’ *‘Gray Roses,’ and ‘“ The 
‘ardinal’'s Snuff-Box.'’ The latter is the 


most successful. book he has written since 
his early novels, such as.‘‘ The Yoke of the 
Thorah,"’ which was almost the first to 
treat of Jewish life in New York 


“will 
dealers 


** COLLECTOR,” Trenton, N. J.: 
kindly print a list of the principal 
rare books in England? ”’ 

Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly; Robson & 
Co., Coventry Street, W. C.; Pickering 
& Chatto, 66 Haymarket, 8. W.; Person & 
Co., 5 Pall Mall Place, S. W.; Ellis & Elvy, 
20 New Bond Street, W.; Maurice & Ca, 
23 Bedford Street, Strand; Maggs Brothers, 
159 Church Street, Paddington, W.; Bertram 


you 
in 





” 
, 


Dobell, 54 Charing Cross Road, W. C.; 
Francis Harvey, 4 St. James's Street, W.; 
Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, W. C.; W. T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W. C.; 


Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Rus- 
sell Street; J. Tregaskis, 232 High Holborn, 
W. C., and James Rimell & Son, 91 Oxford 
Street, W. All these are in London. The 
list of provincial book sellers is very long. 
Among the most prominent are W. George's 
Sons, 89 Park Street, Bristol; A. Iredale, 13 
Strand, Torquay; Drayton & Sons, 201 High 
Street, Exeter; B. and J. Meehan, 32 Gay 
Street, Bath; E. Baker, 14 John Bright 
Street, Manchester, amd William Downing, 
5 Temple Row, Manchester. 









HARRY J. VAN DE MARK, Webster, Texas: 
“Is The Writer of Boston still tn existence? 
Can you give me a sketch of Artemus Ward, a 
list of his books, and name of present publisher 
of them? ’"’ 

“The Writer’ is published at 282 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. Charles Far- 
rar Browne (‘‘Artemus Ward’"’) was born 
in Maine in 1834 and died in London in 1867. 
He was a very genuine, though grotesque 
humorist. While a printer In the office of 
The Plain Dealer of Cleveland, Ohio, he be- 
gan publishing his series of letters from 
“ Artemus Ward, Showman." Later he ed- 
ited a New York* comic journal called 
“ Vanity Fair,” and then became known as 
a popular humorous lecturer, and was lect- 
uring in England with success at the time 
of his death. The following are his works: 
*“Artemus Ward; His Book,’’ New York, 
1862; ‘“ Artemus Ward; His Travels,” New 
York, 18¢€ ‘Betsey Jane Ward: Her Book 
of Goak New York, 1866, said to be 
Browne's; ‘‘Artemus Ward in London,” 
New York, 1867; ‘‘ Artemus Ward’s Pano- 
rama,” New York, 1869; ‘** Complete 
Works,” with a memoir by one of his ex- 
écutors, London, 1869, and “ Sandwiches,” 
New York, 1870. G. W. Dillingham, 119 
West Twenty-third Street, New York City, 
publish his *‘ Complete Works," at $2. 









J. B. MONROB, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ When and 
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where were Richard Mansfield, William Gillette, 


and John Drew born?" 

Richard Mansfield was born in Heligo- 
land in 1857, William Gillette in Hartford, 
Conn., in 1855, and John Drew in Phila- 
delphia in 1853. 

“SCHOLAR,” 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City: ‘Can you give me exact details about 
the French Academy, with @ list of the mem- 


bers, if possible? "’ 

The Académie Francaise was founded in 
1635 by Cardinal Richelieu. It is composed 
of forty members, elected for life. The 
Academy is the official guardian of the 
French language, and represents more fully 
than any institution the dignity of letters 
in France. The permanent Secretary and 
Treasurer is Gaston Boissier, and the of- 
fices are at the Palais de I'Institut, 23 Qual 


Conti, Paris. The following is a list of the 
members, in order of election: Ernest: Le- 
gouve, 1855; Emile Ollivier, 1870; Alfred 


Méziéres, 1874; Gaston Boissier, 1876; Vic- 


torien Sardou, 1877; Duc d’'Audiffret-Pas- 
quier, 1878; Edmond Rousse, 1880; René 
Sully-Prudhomme, 1881; Le Cardinal Per- 
raud, 1882; Francois Coppée, 1884; Ludovic 
Halévy, 1884; Octavo Gréard, 1886; Comte 
d' Haussonville, 1888; Jules Claretie, 1888; 
Vicomte Melchoir de Vogué, 1888; Charles 
de Freycinet, 1800; Pierre Loti, (Jean 


Viaud,) 1891; Ernest Lavisse, 1892; Vicomte 
Henri de Bornier, 1893; Paul Thureau- 
Dangin, 1893; Ferdinand Brunetiére, 1893; 


José Maria de Heredia, 1894; Albert Sorel, 
1804; Paul Bourget, 1804; Henri Houssaye, 
1894; Jules Lemaitre, 1895; Anatole France, 


1896; Marquis Charles Albert Costa de 
Beauregard, 1896; Gaston Paris, 1806; An- 
dré Theuriet, 1896; Comte Albert Vaudal, 
IS07; Kugéne Guillaume, 1898; Henri Lave- 
dan, 1808; Paul Deschenel, 1899; Paul Her- 
vieu, 100; Marcellin Pierre Eugéne Berth- 
elot, 1900 
A New Illustrated Periodical. 

The Theatre is the title of a new and 
handsome monthly publication devoted to 
the stage, which wili make its appearance 
in this city next Monday, April 29. Its pub- 
lishers, Meyer Brothers & Co., hope to 
make it the most complete and elaborate 
chronicle of the stage ever issued in this 
country. The first number appears in an 
irtistic cover bearing the portrait exqui- 


sitely executed in six colors of Miss Bertha 


Galland, who is to star next season under 
the management of Mr. Daniel Frohman. 
It contains also many fine portraits of the 


leading players and singers and many pict- 
ures of scenes from the current plays. Spe- 
are an illustrated interview 
Mr. Clyde Fitch, the most successful 
American playwright of the hour, 
production flashlight picture 
during a rehearsal of the opera ‘‘ Salambo 
at the Metropolitan Opera House by special 
permission of Mr. Maurice Grau. Not less 
interesting are the reproduftions in fac sim- 
ile of a number of autograph greetings to 
the new publication from such prominent 
artists and managers as Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, MM. Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Miss Julia Marlowe, Mr. Charles 
Frohman, Mr. E. H. Sothern, Mr. Maurice 
Grau, Mr. F. Marion Crawford, Mr. E. 8S. 
Willard, Mr. Walter Damrosch, Mme. He- 
lena Modjeska, and others. 

The Theatre will be edited by Mr. Arthur 
Hornblow. It is not intended only to ap- 
peal to the relatively small class interested 
in the stage, but it has the broader aim of 
winning favor among the great general 
public, always interested in the doings of 
the theatre and its people. The announced 
policy of The Theatre is to approve and en: 
courage everything that tends to elevate 
the tone of the stage and add to the dignity 
of the profession of the artistic. 


cial features 
with 
and re- 


taken 


of a 


WILLIAM FARQUHAR Payson.—The author 
of “John Vytal,”’. Mr. William Farquahar 
Payson, has gone to his Summer home in 
Bristol, R. I., where he is working on an- 
other novel im which he hopes to unfold a 
fresh field of psychological adventure. 
“John Vytal” suffered a good deal from 
the hands of some of the critics who have 
tired of the historical novel, but Mr. Pay- 
son argues that his book is a novel of 
character and belongs to the dramatic his- 
torical fiction whose value is lasting and 
forms a part of the characteristic literature 


of the country. One eritic says: ‘“ The 
story is not empty imagery, but .a vivid, 
real, and vital story of brave American 
lives.’ There seems to be a little difficulty 


in the pranunciation of the name “ Vytal "; 
it should, according to the author, be pro- 
nounced as the word “ vital,”” and not with 
the accent on the last syllable. 


i at 










Paine's Complete ete Works 


STUDENT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


6 vols., cloth, $5.00; half calf, $10.00, 
“These Works are not for a day, but for all time.” 


Send for dese riptive Catalogue of Philosophicat 
and Scientific literature, 1,000 titles, 


PETER ECKLER, Publisher, 


35 Fulton ay New York. 


THE WHIM 


is the official organ of the Grand 
Order of Whimsical Folk. 


THE MAY NUMBER IS OUT TO-DAY 


It is printed in two colors, and is without 
doubt as fine a bit of magazine printing as 
has been attempted in this country 

It is printed on John Dickinson paper, 
stitched by hand with silk 

The cover designs and initials have 
pecially designed by Mr. Frank B 
of the Alwil Shop 

The Whim is handled by all 
newsdealers in this country and Canada 

You can get a copy for 5 cents 
A year's subscription costs half a dollar. 
Address all communications to 

, THE WHIM, 
Newark, N. J. Pr. 0. Box 288. 
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self-respecting 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


IN THE POE CIRCLE, 
EMERSON AS A POET. 

Two valuable and interesting mo- 
nographs by Joel Benton. Uniform 
cloth binding. 12mo. $1.25 each. 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

A Bibliography of his drawings 
by A. &. Gallatin. $1.25 net. 





Dorman B. Eaton. 


With Portrait. One 
120. 75 cents net. 


A Memoir. volume. 


For sale by 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 27 and 29 West 
23d Street, New York ‘Retail Dept.) 


HAVE. “YOU READ 


RESURRECTION? 


We have just isstied a special Mmited illus- 
trated edition, in paper cover, price nO cents. 
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Mclivaine. Illustrated Large folio. Pp. 
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Short Stories o Miss Wilkins.* 


A volume of short stories from the pen 
of Mary E. Wilkins is sure to awaken 
pleasant expectations in the minds of read- 
ers, and in the case of. ‘‘ Understudies,” 
her latest production of this kind, the ex- 
pectations will not be disappointed. It 
would be idle to say that these little 
sketches are works of large literary im- 
portance. Of course, there are those who 
believe that no short stories can be, but 
they are mistaken, One has only to recall 
the short stories of Poe or Robert Louis 
Stevenson to remember that a short story 
may rise to an importance far above that 
of many pretentious novels. Miss Wilkins’s 
sketches are not of this kind, but they 
have decided merits none the less, and are 
worth reading. 

Their principal attraction for the general 
reader will doubtless be found in their in- 
dividuality. Miss Wilkins writes in her own 
way, and she has her own fancies. Very 
pretty fancies they are at times, as one 
can ascertain by reading such stories as 
“ Peony’? and ‘“ Morning Glory"’ in the 
present volume. Again, she has a strong 
feeling for animal life, and in some of her 
tales she has embodied this charmingly. 
Of this sort of story, that which begins the 
book is the most fascinating. It is entitled 
“The Cat.’ Most people do not find much 
sentiment in a cat, and are of the opinion 
that the domestic feline is distinctly poor 
in affection and intelligence. Without ex- 
ceeding the probabilities, however, Miss 
Wilkins has made a remarkably pretty 
story of a cat. This one lived in a deserted 
hut and practically saved from starvation 
a wanderer who came her way. 

Miss Wilkins’s style is in general simple 
and lucid, with touches of picturesqueness. 
Occasionally, however, the lady is careless, 
as may be seen in this sentence: ‘“‘ He came 
of a decent family, to whom the unneces- 
sary spending of money was an unwritten 
prohibitory commandment.” This is, on the 
face of it, a remarkable statement. It is 
what the author 
meant, but she did not say it. The reader 
should never have to guess a writer's 
meaning; it ought to be impossible to mis- 
take it. But blemishes of this sort are few, 
and they do not prevent the stories from 
being interesting. 
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Another American Novel 
Miss Anthony's “New. York story, Emile 
Zola’s “Labor,” the Bismarck Love 
Letters, and other good books. 
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give faithful nail accurate pictures 
ot some of the interesting phases 


| of contemporary Arnerican life. 


The scenes of the first three 
novels have been widely differ- 
ent, but none deals with life in 
In the fourth 
of these novels, 


“A Victim of Circum- 
stances,’’ 


which we published on Tuesday, 
Miss Geraldine Anthony touches 
one of the most interesting 
elements in this metropolitan life 
society element. Miss 
Anthony is a New York woman 
and knows whereof she writes. 
Her men and women are so true 


| to the life that there is little dif- 
| 
ficulty in placing them. 


You 
may never have met ‘Bobby 
Floy d,” but if you have read the 
papers, you will recognize him ; 
and it is not hard to guess whe 
that delightful young woman 
“ Spriggy ” is “when she is at 
home.” It is a snappy, bright 


| story written from the point of 


view of the insider. 

The other novels in the series, 
“Martin Brook,” “The Senti- 
mentalists,” and “‘Eastover Court 
House,” are keeping almost even 
in point of sales, so it is not 
really fair to say anything more 


of one than the others. 
x * * * Pr * 


At this time of general inter- 
est in industrial organization, 


| the publication of Emile Zola’s 


remarkable novel 


‘* Labor’’ 


is certain to attractattention from 
many who ordinarily take little 
interest in fiction. While it is 
an intensely romantic and dra- 
matic story, it is also something 
more than this. It outlines a 
new social system ; it pictures the 
ideal relation between capital and 
labor, and shows how the condi- 
tion of both the working man 
and the capitalist might be im- 
proved by proper co-operation. 
{It draws a strong comparison 
between the home and family life 
of the working man and his em- 
ployer. It isa book that is food 
for the strong man} a book that 
is certain to interest every one 
who has at heart the betterment 
of his fellow men. 
* * * * * * 


Here isa characteristic bit from 
one of 


** Bismarck’s Love Letters”’ 


written years after his marriage— 
not in the first flush of his love. 

“Next to God’s mercy,” he 
says, “there is nothing which is 
dearer and more necessary to me 
than your love and the homelike 
hearth that stands between us 
everywhere, even in a strange 
land, when we are together.” 

When you consider this was 
written by the soldier and the 
statesman known for his unalter- 
able severity as “The Man of 
Iron,” it is doubly interesting. 
The letters all show the same 
feeling. They tell one of those 
rare life love stories; they show 
us Bismarck, the tender, almost 
womanly ome body, as against 
the Bismarck of bicobabice and 
history. 

The volume is illustrated with 
many rare portraits. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Otherwise Louis )X. of France—A 
Sketch of His Life.* 


The title St. Louis unfortunately sug- 
gests the metropolis of Missouri as well as 
his most Christian Majesty of France, and 
Mr. Perry's valuable contribution to the 
“Heroes of the Nations” Series is apt to 
be passed, upon a mere cursory glance, as 
a book of place. The series referred to Is 
one well known as having peculiar value 
to the reader of history, focusing as it 
does the great events of certain epochs in 
the biographies of pre-eminent men, and 
the work has almost invariably been done 
by competent writers and edited with skill, 
but it might be wished that the uniform 
binding of the volumes could be made rich- 
er—not more flashy or ornate, but less mer- 
cantile in appearance—than it is. When 
the covers are opened no fault can be 
found with paper, type, ink, or press work, 
or the skill of goodcraftsmanship that is 
associated with the name of Putnam. 

The story of Louis IX. of France 
freshly and well told in the volume before 
us. The whole development of the king- 
dom of France from the position of nominal 
suzerainty over a number of independent 
countries and principalities to a really regal 
position; the elevation of its King from a 
questionable overlordship to actual sover- 
eignty the story of the monarch 
who for seven centuries hag been remem- 
bered the ideal of kingly piety. The 
great personality of Philip Augustus, im- 
pressed as it upon the political activ- 
ity of France, was supplemented by the 
hardly masterful energy of Leuis 
VIII. and succeeded by the statecraft 
the Regent Blanche ané the wisdom 
her successful and saintly son 

Genius, like fortune, so 
fickle that it is pleasant to be reminded 
that the great kingdom that has filed 
large a place in history owes its integrily, 
efforts of one man, but 
labors of genera- 
of its most celebrated rulers. With- 
out the initial of Philip, St. 
Louis would probably have ranked with his 
Poitiers and Solssons, instead of 
tage by which he made 
headway against the turbulent 
he was surrounded 


is 


prefaces 
as 
was 


less 
of 
of 


is proverbially 


so 


not to the solitary 


to the successive three 
tions 


successes 


vassals of 
holding the 
successful 
nobles by 
But it 
assured supremacy, to which St. Louis was 
born. The sudden death of his father at 
Montpensier threw the weight and r« sponsi- 
bility of government upon his royal mother, 
Blanche it a time when many of the great 
vassals were eager to regain their 
She was, we read 


va 


whom 


was only opportunity, and not 


former 
independencs 

A woman of masculine and kingly 
as her enemies recognized afterward 
they called her the new Semiramis She 
had the fierce and haughty temper of the 
blood of Piantagenet which she shared, the 
intolerance of opposition, the ruthless en- 
ergy, the caution, prudence, and skill in 
affairs which marked so many Princes of 
that famous race. She had also the sup- 
port of a considerable rity. 

Among the advisers the were 
the Cardinal Legate Romano, and the wise 


genius, 
when 


of Regent 


*ST. LOUIS, (LOUIS IX 
MOST CIIRISTIAN KING. By 
Perry, M. A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
Oxford Heroes of the Nations 
Pp. 296. Sixty illustrations and 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50, 
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Guerin, Bishop of Senlis, who had been 
trusted as a councilor by Philip Augustus. 
It was only by the utmost skill and reso- 
lution that the kingdom was preserved 
and its prestige held unshaken during the 
minority of the young King, to whom had 
descended the heritage of character along 
with the rest of his patrimony. 


It may be pertinent to suggest to the 
writers of historical romance who to-day 
seem to be the purveyors of history-made- 
easy-for-the-masses that a fruitful and 
almost unworked field presents itself in 
this heroic epoch. The restless intrigue of 
lordly magnates, chafing under the sub- 
stitution of actual dependence for a merely 
nominal allegiance; the crystallization of a 
national policy in the very fires of oppo- 
sition and revolt; the clamor of confeder- 
acies, and the clash of armies, give oppor- 
tunity for an unexcelled plot, while the 
pomp and pageantry of Court and camp 
suggest a gorgeous color scheme—to borrow 
a phrase of the studios. 
the 
Saracen 


There is elemental romance in on- 
sweep of Christendom against the 
and tragedy in the jealousies that defeated 
the- immediate object of the Crusades. 
Piety and greed, simplicity and craft, hu- 
mility and pride, went hand in hand. Pil- 
grims and troubadours extolled the devo- 
tion of mail-coated saints or sang the ex- 
ploits of nattonal heroes. The very names 
oft Aquitaine, Anjou, Navarre, suggest the 
unspoiled magnificence of feudal Courts. 
St. Louis was the superlative expression 
of the religious spirit of his time; supreme, 
perhaps, but not anomalous. He was but 
and not the most successful, of the 
heroic men who followed the Cross 
the infidel, but his fortitude and 
to religious ideals made him pre- 
in a generation of enthu- 


one, 

many 
against 
loyalty 
eminent 
siasts. 

The marriage of the King with Mar- 
garet, daughter of Raymond of Provence 
and Beatrix of Savoy, in 1234, was arranged 
who, 


heroic 


by Queen Blanche, 


married, 
that 
Join- 


* * * having got her son 
grew jealous of the close affection 
sprang up between him and his wife. 
ville says in his chronicle that this weak- 

$; sO possessed her that she could not 
to them together, and became 
particularly fond of staying at Pontoise, 
because there she occupied a chamber. be- 
tween the King and Queen, who lay on dif- 
ferrent floors. To escape her notice they 
used to meet on a private staircase, and 
when the ushers saw the Queen mother 
going to visit the King, they beat on the 
door with their rods, so that he might hear 
and run back to his apartments before she 
came, and the same when she went to visit 
the Queen. 


see 


avery hu- 
almost too 


naive account of 
we forgive the 
perfect monarch his canonization. Much 
more regal in complexion another de- 
scription, also drawn from the much-to-be- 
thanked Joinville, of the investiture of Al- 
phonso, the King’s younger brother, with 
the countries Poitou and Auvergne 
Thus tells of the banquet served upon 
this occasion tn the civisters built by Henry 
Plantagenet: 

The King, attired in a vest of blue satin 
and a mantle and surcoat of rose color, 
trimmed with ermine, sat at the chief table 
with his brother, now styled Count of Pol- 
tiers; the Count of La Marche, Count Peter 
of Brittany, tthe most pestilent subject in 
the realm,} and the King of Navarre. The 
Counts of Artois and Soissons carved and 
eerved his meats, his chair was guarded 
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Humbert of Beaujeu, Constable of 
France; Enguerrand of Coucy, and Arch- 
ambaud of Bourbon, each attended by 
thirty knights, clothed in silk, behind whom 
stood trains of yeomen in blazoned tabards. 
Twenty Archbishops and Bishops ate at the 
middle. table, and beyond them was that 
of the Queen mother, served by the Infant 
of Portugal, the Count of St. Paul, and a 
young German Prince, son of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. In the other cloisters 
and on the turf in the centre feasted a mul- 


by 


titude of knights, three thousand in num- | 


ber. Men said that so many garments of 
silk and cloth of gold had never been seen 


before. 


Coupled with this description may be 
cited that of the banquet given by Louis — 
to King Henry of England at Paris. These 
pageants and others of a similar magnifi- 
cence, occurring as they did in the forma- 
tive period of mediaeval chivalry, suggest 
the lavish expenditure and splendor of that 
spectacular display which ruined half the 
nobility of England and France to gratify 
the vanity of Henry VIII. and Francis on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


The most reprehensible act of the reign 
of Saint Louis to the eyes of the modern 
student would what to the 
men of his day seemed an act of superior 
piety—the burning of the Talmud. But if 
the devout monarch had written for us an 
account of the greatest event of his life it 
would without doubt have recorded the re- 
ception of the crown of thorns, the ‘‘ Holy 
Crown,” with which the Emperor Baldwin 
repuid his indebtedness to the King of 
France. This hoiy relic was in pawn to the 
Venetiars for ten thousand pounds, and 
the gift carried the yecessity of redemption 
at the hands of the-recipient. 


possibly be 


The King and his nobles and retinue 
* * * “met the returning envoys about 
five miles beyond Sens, bearing a wooden 
chest. Opening it they found a silver cof- 
fer fastened with the seals of the mag- 
nates of the Eastern Empire and of the 
Doge of Venice. When these were broken 
a case of pure gold appeared within con- 
taining the Holy Crown itself. All gath- 
ered round to see ity transported with de- 
vout fervors, as if they beheld the sacred 
head of the Lord who had once worn it. 
The boxes were then closed and made fast 
with the royal seal. Next day Sens was 
The whole populace came to meet 
The King and the Count 
barefoot, carrying the 
reliquary on their shoulders. They were 
surrounded by knights and nobles, also 
barefovut. The procession of the people was 
headed by the clergy, carrying bones of 
the saints and other relics. The whole 
town was full of lighted candles, and 
sounding with bells and organs and joyous 
voices of worship.’ 


them, rejoicing 
ot Artois walked 


Similar senes were enacted in other 
places, till at dawn af the eighth day the 
great entered Paris, where the 
whole population went wild with a religious 
and the magnificent ceremonials in 
the relic exhausted the invention 
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Of the long sojourn of Louis in Pa 
his wisdom during the 
events of the war with 
sonal life and melancholy death, the 
thor, having space at his gives 
interesting details which we most reluctant- 
ly refrain from quoting. The pages are 
bellished with a profusion of quaint 
reproduced from ancient missals and fo 
teenth century manuscripts. The book ranks 
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worthily with the best of those that have 
preceded it in the same series. 


Mrs. Mumford’s Clever Story.* 


This little book is gay without being 
frivolous, and while it seems to play light- 
ly on the surface of things, it still has an 
under personality of thought. Its author, 
Ethel Watts Mumford, has a knack of 
leaving unsaid the obvious that will be de- 
lightful to readers weary of painfully 
wrought fiction. She draws her characters 
with deft and subtle touches; touches that 
say everything without explaining any- 
thing. Mrs. Mumford'’s cleverness is not of 
the strident. sort; it presupposes cleverness 
in the reader and leaves something to his 
imagination. The restraint Mrs. Mumford 
has shown in this respect, she has shown 
in the vivid bits of description that 
and there give variety to the narra- 
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for the manner of telling. 
itself, chief charm 
originality. Its theme is the duping of the 
public by a religious and philosophic fad. 
This fruitful idea has heretofore fallen into 
the hands of writers whose or 
exaggeration has no insight the 
character of the who made 
succe with their new religions. 
Mumford has had the rare good 
not to travesty ate 
of the quasi-theosophical fad 
The central figure is that of Mme 
zales, the prophetess Her personality 
dominates the entire and is eX- 
tudy of character, All person- 
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